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Boeing Stratoline Wage —y Submitted to Arbitration 














The Transcontine continental & West- 
ern Air Boeing 307 four-motor 


Teletype stratoliner pilots’ wage dispute 
= .. | was submitted to arbitration on 
[wo new express teletype cir- April 29 by mutual agreement of 
cuits will be ready for operation by thie Company and the Air Line 
midsummer, according to the Civil Stes Kenedieties, After divont) 
Aeronautics Administration. These negotiations bed falicd to produce | 
eal a ie ae tae | resentatives of both» factions con- | 
will cover 24,000 miles from coast curred in the opinion that the mat- | 
to coast and from Canada to Mex- | ter should be submitted to arbitra- 
ico. It will be used to supplement tion for final settlement. 
Schedule A in transmitting weath- Must Appoint Nouteal 
er information. Schedule D will| The arbitration board will com- 
extend 3,785 miles through the prise three members; one appoint- | j 
east and midwest and will supple-| .q by TWA and one selected by| & 
ment the existing Schedule B in| the Association. T. B. Wilson hon | ‘ 
the handling of air traffic. Installa- been chosen by the Company and | 
tion is going on at the present D. C. Dobbins by the Association. | 
time and the new circuits should Both ere well-known and capable. | @ 
be 60% completed by July Ist and| The third and neutral member of | se 
finished by the end of August. | the board will be selecte d by these | jf 








| (Continued on Page 5, Col. 4) 
Lessened ee 

The Air Cor ps is making an ex- 
haustive analysis of safety records | 


| } 
| | 
| | 


‘BILLION That’s a mighty large figure in any man’s language. Pictured here is the National Safety 


e 
Newark Airport 
Council’s trophy recently presented to American Airlines for having flown a billion pas- 


a ash - 4 
son hg of a yoy | Re-Establish ed | senger miles in five years without a passenger or crew fatality. Admirers gathered around the trophy, defy- 


ere aa hi | ing the camera, are the A.A. employment contract conferees, at the end of their May 1 conference. 
deaths of 27 Army fliers wit an | With th , = L. to r.: S. P. Saint, pilot; Ralph Damon, Vice Pres.-operations; C. R. Smith, Pres. of A.A.; George F. 
less than two months. | it the a_i oe ; Baird. pilot; David L Behncke, Pres. of ALPA;: YEH. Proctor. pilot and master chm. of A.A.; Roy 

Corps officials are reported to | four ot the mayor air lines nave | Mitchell, asst. operations mgr. in charge of flying; Hugh Smith, operations mgr., and W. G. Hughen, 
be considering issuing a statement | |contracted for operating privi- A.A. pilot and 1st Vice Pres. of ALPA. 
showing that the findings of these leges, Newark Airport ye once —————————— 
records point out that although the again attain a position of impor- e 
number of accidents is greater| |tance. It is estimated that there CAA Acquires tiaiis C A. R. | Air ¢ mmittee 
with expansion of the air corps, — be — landings and take- 
the ratio of fatalities to hours|°"S per day : bo M t Ob t | 
fiown has lessened. | The four air lines that have ne- Sky La woratory Regulations | ee S S ac es 

Bed eee gotiated for leases with Newark 
. |are Eastern, T.W.A., United and 

Shift American. The Newark airport, A new Douglas DC-3 equipped | ‘ , . “A special standing committee, 


Effective April 1, 1941, copilots| 2°. "Foe. ja mgs 
According to a statement cred- | with the status of a co-terminus| with all the latest instruments has | | holding air line transport pilot cer- with jurisdiction only as to a spe- 


ited to Juan T. Trippe, Pan Amer- | With LaGuardia field, is expected | heen acquired by the Civil Aero-| | tificates will be entitled to log all — aes LA ey ee 
ican Airways’ President, his com- | ' be if important link in com- | nauties Administration for experi-| of their time. Those who have not ~escgatle Ho or prow gees - heed n" 
pany contemplates replacing the | The ann tower is now op- |mental and instructional work. | acquired their air line certificate “i ai ania” a= te aaa —. 
os ae ae ee ee jerating on a 24-hour basis after| | Since it is typical of current air | poche row pd gochey) — gressman Lea, Chairman of the 
40 Ths) new oonlemsant: i | being inactive since last Spring, | |line equipment it will be used for regulation follows: House Committee on Interstate 
ported Peg eae 5.000-mile iS xe. | when it was declared unsafe for | objective flights to obtain data for | : i ; and Foreign Commerce, of the 
ing range and to be capable of fly- | commercial aviation by the Civil | regulatory purposes, to standard- | 61.523 Logging Flight Time proposal to establish a standing 
ing 300 miles an hour at an alti-| Aeronautics Authority. While the| Ize test procedures and give manu-| “(a) A second pilot possessed | Committee on aviation. 
tude of 16,000 feet, carrying 50 | airport was closed extensive im-|facturers and air line operators 





























Jassengers and 5.000 pounds of |Provements were made, among| opportunity to observe and benefit | emene: on Page 6, Col. 3) _(Continued on Page 6, Col. 2) 
cargo. : ; P : which were the modernizing of | pn eye a tests. It| 2 in 
_________} runways and building of protec-| Will also be used for instructing | 
(Continue d on Page 3 3, Col. l. 5) | tive fences. CAA inspectors on latest develop- | WORDS OF TRUTH 
: = —=|ments and methods of air naviga- | TRANSATLANTIC —_ 


tion. “The morale of the whole in- 
| Install Dual Automatic Radio WSY ESTABLISHED dustry suffered when the inde- 
eae taal ae eager Pop pendent Civil Aeronautics Au- 

‘ ee f and the = Safety 
Among the interesting devices san ‘ ae oard were wiped out,” com- 
eT this plane . + dont The Civil Aeronautics Adminis- mented a veteran of many 
| automatic radio direction finder, a | @ton's | transatlantic radio sta- || years in the air lines. “This 
| development of the last three tion, WSY, recently established a\| is true of the operators, pilots, 
i eienee by radio engineers of the schedule for direct communication || and government employees. 


: ae. 3 with the English station at Ber- Then he added: “If there 
| manufacturers. ‘This instrument is|™™d2 make 1 this-—that we to setnb 

. s is ak s—that we re-estab- 
| actually two radio direction find-| Bermuda Completes a Triangle lish the agency investigating 


j}ers interconnecting, with their 


ao , accidents on an in onde 
i While each of these stations has : dependent 
|needles operating on the same “ cos . basis. There’s too much tend- 
. . been ‘‘working’’ planes on its re- 

| azimuth scale. The needles of each | . . , ency today to blame everything 
receiver arnt to the adie nal spective half of the New York- || on the pilot, who often is dead 

en a : pues A |Bermuda route, they have not/|! and can’t answer. 

| which its receiver is tuned. 


been exchanging weather informa- “And the pilot probably had 
Each Aircraft Creates Own tion on schedule. Bermuda com- to decide in split seconds what 
Radio Airway in Cockpit pletes a triangle of stations from it has taken the investigators a 

|which daily flying weather infor- || ©o“ple of months to find out. 


Thus, when a station ahead and 
one to the rear are tuned in, the). ; 
pilot can fly along a straight line| fro Pca acs gg flying men say, the strict polic- 
between the stations by moving his | ing necessary to safe flying will 

ilots, the other points being WSY || be lacking. The human tendenc 
plane to right or left until the| z : y 
iediien @ t ht li In ef.| and Station VOAC at Newfound- |} to gloss over one’s own mistakes 
eedles form a straight line. In ef-| land Airport. The forecast is also || is always present under the ex- 
fect each aircraft is enabled to| |made up of information received || isting type of organization, it is 
create its own radio airway within | from ships at sea. Messages be- | argued, where accident investi- 
the cockpit. tween stations are exchanged in gations are carried on by the 


Until the investigating branch 


mation will be gathered, worked is again separate, officials and 








—Acme Photo , cal : : federal agency king th 
If the new system of navigat P alc = gency making the 
SCRUTINY The senate air safety committee starts the busi- | ;, ainaddle ated it <it heiee pepmenegeipeny code. || safety rules ee Civil Aeronau- 
é ness of looking and listening, commonly referred with it several other innovations | Collaboration Arranged by Sibley || ties Board—which thus is often 
to as investigating. Senator Bennett C. Clark, chairman of the com- passing on its own work. 


mittee, takes a close look at a carburetor air screen recently removed such as the flight level indicator, The new collaboration was ar- 
from a motor that failed, which is being held and explained by Dr. | Which will enable the pilot to se-| ranged by Eugene Sibley of the 
Melville F. Peters, chief ‘of Aircraft section U. S. Bureau of Stand-| lect the proper altitude level for Airways Bureau of the CAA on a 
ards. Important revelations are in prospect. each compass heading. recent trip to Bermuda. | 


From a series of articles by 
Charles T. Lucey. Courtesy 
New York World-Telegram. 
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‘‘Public Safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
te fix maximum flying hours, minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—President Roosevelt. 


BLAMING THE PILOT 


It doesn’t seem possible that the aged “pilot error” argu- 
ment has been removed from the dusty shelves of the ar- 
chives of air transportation history and is again stalking 
boldly in the spotlight of current happenings. 

While it is certainly true that the industry has come a 
long way, old-timers are nevertheless forced to observe that 
we have also spent some time—in fact, far too much time— 
imitating the hound that chased his tail instead of chasing 
the rabbit. Why can’t we stop running in circles and forget 
about such elementary and hopelessly-ineffectual methods of 
approaching the problem of increased air safety, such as 
merely blaming the pilot? 

Let’s gaze around and take an open-minded look at our 
last winter’s unfortunate disasters and then make up our 
own minds. In each of the accidents in which the pilot 
was blamed (embracing just about 100% of the cases) im- 
mediate action, evidently intended to eliminate certain fac- 
tors obviously regarded as prima facie causes, was taken. 
Why? This question is not difficult to answer. 

The “why” of it can be attributed to the powers-that- 
be, who evidently felt it was expedient to effect such 
changes because, apparently in their opinion, 
tributed to the accidents. Why, then, in the name of com- 
mon sense, is it logical or constructive to write off the 
causes of such disasters by simply employing the obsolete 
and stereotyped phrase, “pilot error’? Isn’t this sym- 
bolical of the hound chasing his tail instead of the rabbit ? 


Again, the pilots state that if a thorough and completely 
independent investigation reveals that the pilot is to blame, 
in whole or in part, no voice of protest will be raised—pro- 
vided that all of the other causes are likewise established 
and given commensurate positions in the spotlight of public 
scrutiny, with the proper ratio of culpability charged to each 
of the causes involved. 

When we start to place blame for an accident, it should 
not be for the mere purpose of blaming but for the greater 
purpose of accurately ascertaining, recognizing, and estab-| 
lishing specific causes — all of them — with only one larger | 
purpose in mind; namely, the elimination of such causes with | 
all possible dispatch and, in the interim, or until they are 
removed, the establishment of proper precautionary and | 
compensating measures to prevent recurrence. 

We have traveled a long way onthe road which leads to | 
perfection in air transportation. If we recognize the fallacy | 
of running around in circles, we will more expeditiously ar-| 
rive at the ultimate—the maximum degree of safety in air | 
travel. It’s a certainty that we won’t get there by simply | 
writing “finis’” on an air line accident by focusing all the | 
blame upon the pilot and disregarding all the other factors. 

The way for us to arrive at our destination in this prob- 
lem is to stay on the beam and not wander in the quadrants. | 


—David L. Behneke | 
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Via Yel ‘ins Yel 
Words of Wisdom 


By ROBERT BUCK 
Council No. 2, TWA 
New York, N. Y. 


| By S. M. KASPER 
| Council No. 3, TWA 
| Kansas City, Mo. 


Appears as though the “blitz 
tactics” are now in evidence in the 
| regime of honest, able, and fear- 
| less prexy, Dan Medler, our new 


| chairman for Council No. 3. 


We all know and agree to the 


As Usual, the Senator 


man what ALPA has meant and| Wins the Argument 


done for us. Without the organ- | 
ization, our lot today 
very different and I don’t think we 
would sit back so 
Not only ourselves, but for 
companies for whom we 
ALPA has been a good 


work, 


would be/ the 


Before I could holler low-blow, 
burden of being correspond- 
ent for this sheet was tossed in my 


self-satisfied. | lap. After much haranguing with 
the | the former senator, 


it was decided 


that this assignment be passed 


thing | around for the good of the coun- 


(even if the companies don’t see | cil. 


it that way). 
Owe Founders a Big Debt 


To the men who had enough| 


| One-Round Medler to Carry 
| On In Steps of Jim Roe 


Jim Roe, who has put in several 


foresight and guts to start the| years of unselfish duty as chair- 


organization, we owe a big debt; 

a bigger debt, I fear, 

preciate. 

Future Picture Not 

Honey Covered 
Knowing all 


than we ap-| 


these 


things, we | 
face ahead. There isn’t much| 
about the future picture that is| 
honey-covered. It shows hard 
reality and d - - d tough going. | 
The thousands of pilots being| 


trained, 
war, 


the big business increase, 
and all that goes with it, 
us squirm a little in 
what many regard as self-satisfied 
seats. 
Today’s Strength and Unity 
Is Also Need of Tomorrow 

If we ever needed an organiza- 


|man for this council, 


|in rounding this 


| Lease 


has been re- 
placed by Dangerous Dan. Roe has 
the thanks and plaudits of the en- 
tire organization for his fine work 
council into a 
great unit of the Association. We 
all feel sure that one-round Med- 
ler will carry on where Roe left 
off in his usual Haba-Haba spirit. 
Dan’s Task: Get the Boeing Pilots 
Off the Lend-Lease Program 

All you have to do now, Dan, is 


| settle the Boeing dispute, and get 
Lend- | 


the Boeing Pilots 


program. 


off the 
You know, Dan, I 


| believe there are some people that 


| think some pilots are 
| paper 


tion that towered with strength | 
and unity, we need it now. And 
I believe we have it. But this 


same thing will be needed in the | 
future, and I wonder if we’ll have 
it then? 
Local Chairman to Many Is a 
Guy to Whom One May Gripe 
ALPA to many of us is some- 
thing that collects our dues, sends 
us a paper, and makes our con- 
tracts—a far cry from the truth. 
The local chairman is a guy to 
gripe to and, more likely than not, 
condemn. It’s not very often we 
try to help him. 
Compares ALPA to a Store 
Now, if ALPA were a store, 
would buy goods from it. 
goods didn’t suit us, we’d raise 
h - - 1 about it to the storekeeper 
(the chairman). He would go to 
the store owners and suggest they 
do something about the goods. As 


cerned, he just sits back in a pout, 
and waits for action. That is the 
Way many of us_ subconsciously 
look at ALPA. But, actually, WE 
are the store owners—owners and 
customers alike. It is our organ- 
ization. 
Organization Hears From Us Only 
When Someone Steps on Our Toes 
We elect a chairman and other 


we | 
If the | 


like news- 
athletes: doing it so they 
can wave their clippings. 
Remember, Dan, the Human 


| Heart Is Made to Win 


Let not all this frighten you, 
| Dan, just remember that the hu- 
man heart is made to win, and 
| stay in there with the old Haba- 
Haba until the last drop of blood 
in your veins turns cold, and if 
you need a transfusion, I’ll notify 
the mob. 

It Won’t Be Long Now 

Besides, whatinell do you and I 
care? The way things look now, 
you will be back in the Army soon 
and I will be listening to the 
strains of Anchors Aweigh. 

“Zat Below Limits?” 
Inquired the Pilot 

Another thing, Dan, see if you 
can do anything about the con- 
fusion the recent changes in ceil- 


|ing limitations are doing to some 


executives, and these men are de-| 


cent enough to give their own 


| time to the job. Once the election 
the rest of us sit back and | 


is over, 
forget it—fishing, golf, sailing, or 
a thousand other things, are too 
enjoyable to be occasionally sacri- 


| the organization hears from us is | 


| when someone steps on our own 
personal toes. 
We Should Give a Little 
As Well as Take 

As the unrosy future rushes 
upon us, we should prepare for it 
by binding our organization to- 
gether; getting all the loose ends 
tied up; hardening ourselves; and 
showing a willingness to give a 
little as well as take among our- 
| selves. 





2 : |ever a 
far as the purchaser (us) is con- 


pilots. It is getting so that a man 
has to do a lot of consulting when- 
special weather report 
comes. Just the other night I heard 
someone ask for the Pittsburgh 
weather and the radio operator 
said: “Here is a special just out, 
ceiling zero; visibility one-quarter 
mile; moderate fog and smoke; 
wind calm.” The pilot inquired: 
“Zat below limits?” How did he 
know that the limitations had not 
been changed in the last ten min- 
utes? 

Hours of Pleasure with 

Moments of Sheer Fright 

Did you ever hear Harry Camp- 
bell’s description of a pilot’s life: 
hours of pleasure, with moments 
of sheer fright. Pax vobiscum, and 


fied for ALPA. The only time|"P@ t see you around, Dan. 











Scribe’s Just a Guy Who’s Afraid 
There Won’t Be Fishing, Golf., Etc. 

By this time, I hear many read- 
ers saying, and justly so: “Who 
in h - - 1 are you to sound off in 
such manner?” And may I an- 
swer, sincerely: ‘A person of lit- 
tle importance, but a guy who’s 
afraid that some day there may 
not be any fishing, golf, sailing, 
or the thousand other enjoyable 
things that make life worth living.” 





| 


























“To fly West, my friend, is a 
flight we all must take for a 
final check.’ 





Iu Constant Memoriam 





Active 
Accidental 


Adams, John B.—U. 
Anderson, — fy —U. ' a4 
Andert, Paul A.—U. A. L. 
Barron, John M., Jr.—A. A. 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
agg 2 Ed.—U. A. L. 

Blom, Edwin W. x A. L. 
Bogen, W. L.—W. E. 
Bohnet, Frederick te. W.A. 


Bolton, Harvey F.—T. W. A. 
Bontrager, C. M.—R. A. L. 
Borchers, Adrian—P. A. A. 
Bowen, J. E.—T. W. A. 
Bowen, Lewis L.—B. A. 


Brandon, James L.—U. A. L, 


Briggs, ——,. W.—A. A. 
Broughton, D. — A. L. 
Brunk, Paul S.—P. 


Bucher, Charles L. *S A. A. 
Chamberlain, Cassius B.—N. W. 
Cohn, Hanley G.—W. A. S. 
Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Davis, Alfred W.—U. A. L. 
Davis, Douglas—E. A. L. 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
De Cesaro, Joseph G.— hay L 
Dietz, Stuart G.—E. A. 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—D. x L. 
Dunn, on oe age 
Fey, Howard—Uv. 
Fields, Glenn T. a x 
Fuller, Ray E.—A. A. 
George, Hal—T. W. A. 
Grover, R. Boyd—tu. A. L. 
Haid, Arthur AN. w. 

e, S. H. A. L. 
Hallgren, W. A.—A. A. 
Hill, George W.—A. A. 
Holbrook, Clyde M.—A. A. 
Holsenbeck . M.—P. A. A. 
Jamieson, - L.—E. A. L. 
Jones, Lloyd E.—U. A. L. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—A. A. 
Kincanon, Ted N.—A. A. 
King, George B.—P. A. A. 
ert C.—E. A. L: 


Komdat, A 
Lewis, Harry C.—T. W. A. 
Livermore, Joe—N. W. 


Lucas, Al—W. A. S. 
Lucas, Mag ae 5 ge 
Lynn, John B.—C. & S. 
MeMickle, Fer oh RR, 
Malick, Forrest E.—U. A. L. 
Mamer, Nick B.—N. W. 
Marshall, Gerald V.—A. A. 
Merrifield, Austin S.—U. A. L. 
Montee, Ralph h—T. W. A. 
Montijo, John G.—V. A. T. 
Morgan, Howard R.—T. W. A. 
Mossman, Russell C.—C.&S.A.L. 
Neff, Harold—U. A. L. 
Noe, Earl J.—T. W. A. 
Norby, Raymond B.—N. W. 
Odell, M. T.—A. A. 
Owens, Clifford P.—W. A. E. 
Paschal, A.—P. *. ~ 
Perry, s. B—E. 
Person, Po é aa a Bs 
Potter, Norman W.—U. A. L. 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
Radoll, R. W.—U. A. L. 
Riggs, Russell S.—A. A. 
Robbins, Wm. J. B.—A. A. 
Rose, John A.—K. L. M. 
Rousch, Chas. W.—N. W. 
Rust, F. H.—A. A. 
Salisbury, Hervey M.—T. W. A. 
Sandblom, J. V.—C. P. 
Sandegren, = «ae A. L. 
Sauceda, J. M.—P. A. 
Scott, P. T. W.—T. we ‘A. 
Scott, Philip C.—U. A. L. 
Scroggins, Lowell V.—P. C. A. 
Sharpnack, J. W.—U. A. L. 
Sheets, Don W.—Panagra 
Sherwood, George C.—W. A. E. 
Supple, Robert _—Panagra 
Tarrant, Harold ae A. L 
Terletzky, Leo—P. A. A. 
*Thomas, L. E.—E. A. L. 
Thompson, A. R.—U. A. 
Underwood, Sanford A.A. 
Vance, Claire K.—U. A. L. 
Waldron, Joe—A. A. 
Walker, M. A.—P. A. A. 
Wallace, Clyde W.—T. W. A. 
Weatherdon, Edwin—A. A. 
West, F. W:—N. W. 
Wieselmayer, Otto—P. A. A. 
Williamson, P. B.—E. A. L. 
L. 





Worthen, John . —Ww. W. 
Young, George S.—U. A. 

Zeier, Carl F.—C. & S. A. L. 
Natural 

Blomgren, Lloyd I.—A. A. 

+ mag oes Robert _ A. L. 


Fife, John A.—C. 

ohag, R. J.—N. W. 
McConaughey, Ira M.—A. A. 
Phelps, Henry T.—P. A. A. 


Swanson, Axel—A. A. 
Inactive 


oe Frank W.; Ashford, 
Ted; Barr, Julius; Burford, 


Dean W.; Caldwell, G. Q.; 
Drayton, ae M.; ‘Huisman, 
Herbert W.; No yes, Dewey L.; 


ddle, Glenn L.; 


ar 3 Bord M. E. H.; Wal- 
; Wheaton, 
Whittemore, Fred 
W.; Wolf, John F.; Willey, 
Sidney L. 
Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. S.; Kiser, Daniel. 
Unemployed 
Darby, James E. ; Downs, Lloyd; 


Hays, ee L.; Keadle, Floyd 
E.; Rhiner, L. H. 


Honorary 
Rogers, Will 


* Apprentice Member. 
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True Stories in 
Indian Brogue 


By M.A.C. JOHNSON 
Council No. 51, EAL 
New York, N. Y. 


It has been the custom from 
time immemorial for a retiring 
official to use his authority just 
one last time in a manner that 
may possibly occasion some few 
persons to remember him in a very 
special way for all time. So, Capt. 
Joe “Nero” Kelley, retiring chair- 
man of “this here now cow’nsill,” 
having had no lifers in the brig 
went to the extreme and has har- 
pooned two of us with a warrant 
to appear, serve, and submit any 
and all uncensored material for 


alternate issues. The other guy is| 


one Capt. Eddie Harrington, bet- 
ter known in Brooklyn and the 
Bronx as Major Hoople. And I 
give you warning, if the Major 
ever cuts loose in that Bronx- 
Indian brogue of his, and relates 
“true stories” of how he used to 
build airplanes out of haywire and 
gunny sacks, then groped around 
after dark with a five-gallon can 
under his arm draining the “hoses” 
from gasoline and kerosene pumps 
to secure the necessary good old 
37-octane for the next day’s ope- 
rations. ... 
Dirty As H - - 1 and Smelling 
Like a Kerosene Wick 

The Major will probably tell you 
how he ran five miles every day 
to the airport with his “five gal- 
lons” one Sunday; worked all day 
and returned late at night, dirty as 
h - - 1 and smelling like a kero- 
sene wick. He’ll relate how he en- 
tered the living room where his 


folks were entertaining some of | 


the neighbors, and his mother 
asked: ‘“‘Son, what have you been 
doing all day?” The Major says: 
“Oh, I been fiyin’.” As the Major 
made a dash for the kitchen ice- 
box, hoping to find a “neck left 
over,” he heard his mother say to 
the neighbors: ‘‘Poor boy, he’s so 
impressionable, been seeing too 
many movies lately.” He says 
after he kept coming home “dirty 
like that”? for a number of weeks, 
his folks got suspicious and 
thought they’d better investigate 
this so-called flying business. So, 
one Sunday morning they drove 
to the sand-lot airport and ar- 
rived just as the Major staggered 
off in his homemade contraption 
with burlap-covered wings and a 
curtain rod for a joy stick. Eddie 
says the “Old Lady” passed out 
of the picture for some time, and 
that he was in the proverbial dog 
house for many months. 
He Didn’t See the U Turn 

The Major told me last week 


‘American Export 


The long struggle of American 
Export Airlines to start a trans- 
atlantic operation seems to be all 
over as a result of Senate action 
on May 7, refusing to appropriate 





ice. The House had previously de- 
| nied this appropriation, so that as 
| the bill goes to conference, that 
part which would have made pos- 
sible the American Export opera- 
tion, is definitely out. 


Export’s struggle to obtain the 
| transatlantic franchise goes back 
| several years before the Civil 
Aeronautics Act had come into ex- 
istence. As soon as the Act became 
| operative, Export applied for a 
| certificate of convenience and ne- 
| cessity. After several months of 
hearings two certificates were 
| granted—one authorizing a tempo- 
[rary service using two-engine fly- 
|ing boats of the type which Ex- 
| port had been using for survey 
| flights. This temporary service 
| was to operate with mail only, 
| pending delivery of four-engine 
Sikorsky flying boats which were 
on order. The second certificate 
was the permanent certificate, to 
become effective when the four- 
engine planes were available for 
passenger and mail service. 





Congress Vetoes Appropriation; 
Certificate Nullified 


The temporary certificate was 
nullified a year ago when Con- 
gress refused to appropriate 
money for the purpose. With de- 
livery of the four-engine planes 
promised for 1941, Export had 
every reason to hope that their 
permanent certificate would be- 
come operative before the end of 
the current year. Once again, how- 
ever, they reckoned without Con- 
gress. The appropriation for the 
permanent service was approved 
by the Bureau of Budget and the 
President, and the service was en- 
dorsed by the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the C.A.A., the Secretary of 
State, and the War and Navy De- 
partments. However, despite Ad- 
ministration support, the appro- 
priation was eliminated by Con- 
gress. In the House it was defeat- 
ed by a comfortable margin and 
in the Senate it was reported out 
of Committee by a favorable ma- 
jority of one vote. On reaching 
the floor of the Senate it was de- 
bated for three days, finally losing 
by a vote of 44 to 35. 


Export Tries for Foothold 
in Central America 


port was endeavoring to get a 
foothold in Central America. First, 
it purchased the air line known as 








the good habit of Joe Kelley for 


an air mail subsidy for this serv- | 


THE AIR LINE PILOT 








Meets Difficulties 








| T.A.C.A., which had achieved con- | 


| siderable success in the transpor- 
| tation of air freight in several of 
the Central American republics. 
| While this transaction was pend- 
|ing approval of the Civil Aero- 


|nautics Board, the government at 
Guatemala cancelled T.A.C.A.’s 
franchise in that country, alleging 
a violation of their contract. Sub- 
sequently, the operation formerly 
conducted by T.A.C.A. in Gua- 


temala was taken over by Pan) 


American. 


Export applied for a certificate | 
of convenience and necessity be- | 


tween New Orleans and Panama. 
Pan American also applied for a 
certificate over approximately the 
same route. Pan American’s pro- 
posed route would connect New 
Orleans with their Brownsville- 
Panama route at Guatemala. The 
applications of both 
| have been consolidated into one 
hearing which has not yet been 
completed. 

The positions taken by Pan 
American and Export as to their 
| relative claims to the transatlantic 
| route are roughly as follows: 
| 
| Pan American Claims 
| In opposing Export’s trans- 
j; atlantic service, Pan American 
| points out that, to subsidize one 
| additional trip a week for Pan 
| American, it would cost the Gov- 
|}ernment only $374,000 a year, 
| while to subsidize one trip a week 
for American Export, it would cost 
$1,229,736 a year. 
port Lines (the steamship com- 
pany) already has a monopoly on 
steamship service between New 
York and Lisbon made possible by 





grant the new subsidy now re- 
| quested would give it half a mon- 
| opoly in the air as well. 

| The present demand for passen- 
|ger service from east to west is 
abnormal and may fall off when 
| the war emergency is over. Three 
|new Boeing planes being built for 
| Pan American will be bigger and 
|faster than the ships American 
Export expects to use. To give the 
American Export Airlines the 
|right to land in Portugal means 
|giving Portugal the _ reciprocal 
right to land in the United States, 
|a right it does not now have un- 
|der the contract with Pan Amer- 
}ican. Other countries all follow 
|the policy of subsidizing only one 
|air line company to operate in 
| foreign lands. The United States 


While all this was going on, Ex- | follows a similar policy in respect | American air lines operating over | be 


| to steamships. 


| American Export Claims 
| American Export Airlines claims 


| that when Pan American learned 





companies | 


American Ex- | 


the provisions of the Maritime Act | 
and by its $1,200,000 subsidy. To | 


‘ANY REFERENCES 
‘ARE INCIDENTAL 
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LATE NEWS 


(Continued from Page 1) 




















eae... am 
‘Promotion 
| Samuel J. Solomon, vice pres- 
| ident of the National Airport Cor- 
: : : | poration, and manager of the 
| Well, it has been some little ser onell DD <¢ yr Poet re- 
H =} > alias che . acce > , ae” 4 
| time since the D: 8 chapter Pass-| cently became president of the 
| ed any gas im tne direction of! Northeast Airlines. He succeeds 
| Headquarters, so | guess the time} pay] FP, Collins, who was elected 
_ has come to simmer down and de- chairman of the board of direc- 
| vote a few paragraphs to proving | tors. 
that the pen is mightier than the 
sword. Meaning that with a sword , 
you can get quick relief with one Good Will 
| swift stroke, walle with the pen On special leave from Eastern 
| this stuff is lable to go on for! giv Lines, Pilot J. E. Farris is 
| hours. However, if my two loyal | starting pal a 28 000-mile good- 
|readers are still with me at the | will flight around South Dusation 
finish (and it is with pride that I) phi, ight is sponsored by the In- 
(Continued on Page 8, Col. 2) | ter-American Escadrille. Accom- 
oak ais “es — | panying Pilot Farris are Major 
|about the plans of American Ex-| General Frank R. McCoy, U.S. A., 
ran ait .._| retired; Walter Bruce Howe; Al- 
| Port Airlines it sharply reduced its| tredo de los Rios, Chilean flyer and 
| estimates of operating costs and | newspaperman, who founded the 
| proposed more service. To promote | Escadrille; and Luis O. Medina of 
| business enterprise through com- oe Colombia, chief mechanic. 
| petition is traditionally American. lying a twin-engine Grumman, 
lr seis ite auton, slid Pilot Farris left Washington on 
| =a i ; ce will ad-) March 5, 1941, and will return 
| vance faster if two or more Amer- ;about June 1, 1941. A member 
| ican companies are competing. As|0f ALPA, Farris was connected 
|for the shipping field, American with Inter-Island Airways before 
| Export Lines does not seek a mon-| joining EAL. 
|opoly and in ordinary times has| 
plenty of competition. A big ex-| ,« hi 
pansion of air traffic across the | Airwort iness 
Atlantic ocean is bound to come in| Marion P. Crews, for the past 
the future. This would assure|two years chief of the Civil Aero- 
plenty of business for several air|nautics Authority’s Midwest air- 
lines. Competition will cause the | craft airworthiness section at Kan- 
most practical equipment to be|sas City, has been promoted to 
evolved. American Export expects | chief of the CAA airworthiness 
to use three Sikorsky S-44 planes, | section, Bureau of Safety Regula- 
which will be bigger and faster tion, in Washington to succeed 
|than those now in operation by| Jack G. Gray who resigned to ac- 
|Pan American. With the Sikorsky | cept a position with the Aeronau- 
planes the direct Atlantic route | tical Chamber of Commerce. 
|can be flown both ways, thus avoid- te SEES 
|ing the long east-west route via | ° .e 
See South America, and Trini- | Appropriations 
| dad which Pan American now; The CAA appropriations are 
| uses. Foreign rights should be ob-| now before the Budget Bureau. 
| tained by the State Department) appropriations for 3300 additional 
through negotiation with foreign | miles of airways have been asked 
governments, not by a_ private for, but the budget is allowing 
corporation which may or may not} only 900. The 3300 miles asked 
| cooperate with the Government’s| for would fill in the only remain- 
| foreign policy. Another trans-| ing gaps on the airways system, 
| atlantic air line is needed to carry! although no new air line exten- 
American Army, Navy, and diplo- | sions are contemplated at the pres- 
matic officials engaged in defense! ent time over these routes. 
| activities. It can also train addi- | venice 
tional operations personnel. The 
| safest national policy for the im- | Check-up 


|mediate future is to have several 


By B. R. EZELL 
| Council No. 42, Braniff 
Dallas, Texas 











Ten aeronautical inspectors are 
ing sent throughout the nation 
to investigate Federal air safety 
methods and commercial airplane 
operations. 


| transatlantic routes. These could | 
| easily be consolidated later, but 
if a world-wide monopoly should | 
|get strongly entrenched now, it| ae : 
| probably could never be curbed. | (Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 














that it brought back old times as|™any years, he kneeled beside his | 
he taxied away from gate 14,| bed in solemn prayer. (And may I 
looked out the office window and | sincerely state here that Capt. Joe 
saw the burlap (wing covers) flut- | one of the most highly et 
tering in the breeze as he tried to| €d of EAL’s entire personnel, ad- | 
find runway 5 at La Charga, in a mired by all of us.) After a few 
snow storm, and nearly washed | ™inutes, Pete looked over and saw | 
the Goon’s face in Flushing Bay. | Joe, and broke the silence with 











The Major said he was like the 
ram that jumped over the cliff, he 
didn’t see the U turn. 

Like “‘Nero,”’ Kelley Went 

Out “In a Blaze” 

But, let me get back to “Nero” 
Kelley, the guy who put this job 
over on me through his dicta- 
torial powers, and I read to you 
from the last paragraph of his 
summons: “And so, my dear con- 
stituent, I leave you to your own 
pursuits, confident, even as was 
that fiddler of ancient Rome, that 
I went out “in a blaze.” 

The Time Was After Midnight 

Now that I have the authority, 
I take pleasure in telling “you all” 
how to get a tail wind. (Pahdon 
mah suthin accent, but I acquired 
that from drinking out of so 
many Dixie cups.) It all happened 
one night about three years ago 
in Miami when Joe was a wheel- 
holder for Capt. Pete Bransom. 
Pete had copped a quart of milk 
somewhere along the way home, 
especially for Joe. The time was 
after midnight. Pete was com- 
fortably stretched out in bed, 
reading the scratch sheet. Joe had 
consumed part of said quart of 
milk to appease the Captain, and 
was ready to retire. As has been 


| this: “Joe, while you have the Old 


|Man on the wire, ask him for a| 


|tail wind tomorrow.” Joe looked 


| up, said he would, and continued. | 


Nothing more was said about the 
tail winds until the following day, 
as they arrived over Washington, 
ahead of schedule, to find they 
could not land at Washington due 
to a 35 to 45 mile per hour sur- 
face wind. At this time, Pete lean- 
ed over and said: “Joe, I told you 
last night to ask for a tail wind, 
but I didn’t expect all this. There 
must be something to that busi- 
ness after all, for this is a h--]- 
uva wind.” Good old Pete. 


(To Capt. Charles Fisher) 


It’s been rumored you’ve had a 
blessed event! 

I know you’re immeasurably 
happy 

And I’m sure you consider the 
effort well spent 

That it took to become a brand 
new pappy! 





She’s a red-head, boys, and her 
name is Carol Ann. 

That’s all folks, for this sitting, 
but just wait until next month 
when Major Hoople has a chance 





to pop off a little steam. 


CURTISS P-40 -/941 


| { 
ANP = =~ 
“JENNY” 


It’s reincarnation, that’s what! A 
| m.p.h.—remarkable is the word. 








CURTISS JENNY -1918 





After you old timers have taken a good look at the top picture and brushed away a veil of 
reverent tears, take another look and see what has happened to “Jenny” in the bottom cut. 


new Curtiss P-40, nicknamed the “Tomahawk”—speed exceeding 360 
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Gen. Donald H. Connolly, Ad- | 
ministrator of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, and Edward 
P. Warner, Sc. D., Vice-Chairman | 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
were guest speakers at the 1940) 
convention of the Air Line Pilots 
Association. Due to the frank, 
timely, and educational nature of 
these addresses, the AIR LINE | 
PILOT is publishing the complete 
texts in serial form. The third and | 
final installment follows: 


Warner Said: 


General Provision Is 
Backbone of the Law 

“The general trend that would 
correspond to a shift from the 
kind of very detailed regulation 
that I read, to the kind of com- 
paratively general regulation as a 
hypothetical possibility, has been | 
the trend in most other classes of 
regulations and in most other bod- 
ies of law relating to the move-| 
ment of vehicles. Following rath- 
er involved attempts in some cases 
to set down the exact conditions 
of highway safety and maritime 
safety, it has been a rather com- 
mon rule—lI think it is almost the 
universal rule — that a general 
provision against recklessness or 
behaving in a fashion dangerous 
to others is the backbone of the 
law. That is also true of the Fed- 
eral law with respect to maritime 
traffic. 
Air Line Pilot’s Certificate 
Regulation Used as Illustration 

“The next example that I have 
in mind is one that concerns you 
very directly, and I want to men- 
tion it as another illustration of 
this same sort of question. Mr. 
Behncke and I have already had 
some correspondence regarding it. 
It has been called to my attention 
that some air line pilots operate 











under conditions so exceptional 
that certain of the tests which 
every pilot is now required to 


meet for an air line certificate un- 
der Part 21 of the regulations 
seems to be irrelevant to their 
present employment, which they 
may well continue’ throughout 
their active careers. In some cas- | 
es, too, it appears to be extreme- | 
ly difficult for them to find the | 
means of preparing themselves 
for such tests and taking them. 
I have suggested the possibility | 
that there might be added to the 
present regulations a general pro- 
vision that: 

““*4 pilot who is employed, or 
who furnishes evidence of pro- 
spective employment, by an air 
carrier of which the operations 
are such as to render certain of | 
the sections (21.16 — 21.179) 
clearly without pertinence or| 
value in connection therewith 
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and upon satisfying all other 
requirements of these regula- 
tions, a certificate restricted by 
endorsement the particular 
operation in question, with 
others associated with it and 
possessing the same characteris- 
tics, and setting forth in the 
endorsement the particular pro- 
visions of this Part from which 
the certificate holder was thus 
exempted.’ 


to 


| Some Dangers in Generalization 


“Now, obviously, there are some 
dangers in any sort of a general- 
ization. There are always some 
hazards in the abandonment of a 
detailed provision in favor of a 
more flexible one. But the diffi- 
culties of maintaining complete 
and rigid detail in every case and 
every respect are also obvious. 
Amendment No. 56 Illustrated 

“The next illustration is the fa- 
mous case of Amendment No. 56, 
governing landing and _ take-off 
characteristics for new types of 
aircraft and defining the relation 
between those characteristics and 
the required size of the fields 
from which the airplanes are to 
be used. 

“We have struggled with that 
together. Representatives of the 
ALPA discussed the subject at 
some length in Washington a year 
ago and at much greater length 
in Kansas City last February, and 
there has been quite an amount of 
correspondence spread over the 
past two years. 

Landing Area Problem 

“Much of the discussion has 
been concerned, you will remem- 
ber, with the precise fraction of 
the available length of a landing 
area within which an airplane 
should have demonstrated its abil- 
ity to come to a stop under stand- 
ard conditions, in order that its 
use might be allowed in regular 
air line operation to that landing 


area. The more study that I give 
to that particular subject, the 
more futile it appears to me to 


reach any single standardized con- 
clusion on it. The reasons for re- 
quiring a considerable margin of 
runway length above the length 
that has actually been used in a 
demonstration of the airplane are 
to make it unnecessary to make 
full use of the brakes in typical 
service landings, and also, and 
more important, to allow for the 
effect of sub-standard conditions 
upon the landing distance needed. 
The demonstration is made on a 
dry runway. The service landing 
may have to be made on wet grass 
or snow, and the distance provided 
for the landing must be extended 
accordingly; but we know that it 
will never be necessary to land on 
wet grass on a field that has good 
surfaced runways, and we know 


may receive, upon application | that it will never be necessary to 


| gine 


land on snow in the summer, nor 
at any season in the South. 
Impressed With Desirability 
Of Modification 

“T am greatly impressed with 
the desirability of modifying the 
present rigid regulation so that it | 
will require the area to be large 
enough to permit a safe stop on 
wet grass with that particular air- 
plane where landings have to be 
made on grass, and where snow 
has to be expected, there will be 
enough length for a safe stop un- 
der those conditions; but that it 
will not be necessary to judge the 
dimensions required on a_sur- 
faced-runway field in the South-| 
west, by standards that are based | 
on the expectation of a snow-cov- | 
ered surface. On that, too, I) 
have written Mr. Behncke, and I} 
will not go into more detail now; 
but I hope that some of you will 
have a chance to discuss the mat- 
ter, and that I shall hear from 
you shortly. 


Classification of Types of 
Aircraft a Problem | 

“There one other point of | 
regulation that I would like to| 
mention somewhat informally. It! 
has come to my mind as I have| 
been standing here, although it is 
one that I have discussed with 
some of you and other members 
of your profession. It was ap- 
parent years ago that there was| 
going to be a problem, and it re-| 
mains a problem now, and that is| 
the question of classification or 
establishment of categories, not 
only in aircraft, but in types of | 
operation. The Association showed 
a considerable amount of concern 
a little more than a year ago over 
the desirability of requiring 4-en- | 


is 





aircraft under some condi- | 
tions. I do not think that I re-| 
ceived directly a sufficiently de- 


tailed statement of the discussion 


|to enable me to be clear in my| 





mind as to just what conditions | 
you proposed, or just what con-| 
ditions you had in mind as possib- | 
ly requiring the use of 4-engine | 
aircraft, but it is obvious that if | 
4-engine aircraft were to be re-| 
quired for all transport operation, 
there would be no transport op- 
eration on many routes—that is, 
unless the Government were dis- 
posed to put much more money | 
into supporting those _ routes 
through mail pay than it is put-| 
ting in at present. 
Large-Scale and 
Small-Scale Operation 

““A good many things have been 
suggested as a solution to that 
problem, and there are obvious 
objections to all of them. There} 
has been some informal talk — I 
am speaking only of talks in which | 
I myself have participated, be-| 
cause I have been preoccupied 
with this matter and have come 
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m the cradle of research. Against a background of aeronautical science 
on the drafting board and in the wind tunnel, which went far towards making its existence pos- 
sible, you see the United States’ latest pursuit airplane, the NA-73, produced by North American Aviation, 
That this swift ship incorporates the new laminar wing (a tremendous contribution to warplane speed) 
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| sibility 


|cern yourselves 
| collectively ; and if anybody has 
|any ideas on what would be feas- 
| ible and proper, and on how cate- 


|the procedure by which we are to 
| get your views and those of other 


|you will appreciate that if the 
| process 
| become almost interminable, these | 
| repeated exchanges of draft pro-| 


| variations in earlier drafts should 


| tion and the danger of the handi- 
| capping of progress or of a con- 





that certain standards 
might apply to aircraft of a cer- 
tain weight, or to aircraft above 
a certain passenger capacity, or to| 
aircraft operating over nonstop dis- 
tances above a certain figure; or 
that some other means might be 
found of discriminating between 
large-scale and small-scale opera- 
tion. 

“The occasion for discrimina- 
tion, for distinction—if reasonable 
and proper means of accomplish- 
ing it can be found—is obvious. 
There are obviously things that it 
is desirable to do on large, long- 
haul operations which are so im- 
practicable on short-haul or small- 
seale operations or with small air- 
craft that to require them would 
be in effect to prohibit the opera- 
tion. 

“This is another of the points 
with which I hope you will con- 
individually and 


gories could and should be set up, 

if at all, I hope we will get the 

benefit of them. 

Procedure on Getting Pilots’ Views 
“Finally, there is the matter of 


interested parties on these mat- 
ters. The mistake is sometimes 
made of supposing that a regula- 
tion can typically be dealt with by 
preparing a suggested draft, circu- 
lating that to the interested public 
or holding a hearing upon it, and 
then proceeding to adopt it either 
in the original form or with some 
modifications based upon the com- 
ments received. The more com- 
mon case is that in which the ini- 
tial circulation of a suggested reg- 
ulation brings in such a wealth of 
counter-proposals and such a vari- 
ety of specific criticism that it be- 
comes necessary to prepare a suc- 
cession of subsequent drafts for | 
consideration. The ideal proced-| 
ure, from our point of view, would | 
be that each of those drafts should | 
itself have the benefit of expert | 
and critical examination and com- | 
ment by representatives of the| 
groups most concerned. 





| Exchange of Proposals Should 


Be Direct and Informal 

“It would be most 
that we proceed in that way; 
is 


of amendment not to} 


posals or suggestions of minor 
be made very direct and informal. 
There have already been some ex- 
changes of views on that matter, 
seeking for improvements in pro- 
cedure that will avoid both the 
danger of hasty action on regula- 


tinuation of avoidable _ risks 
through unduly protracted delay 
over the consideration of amend- 
ments. There, too, you can be 
extremely helpful to us.” 





Connolly Said: 

ALPA Recommendations Desirable 
“Now, obviously, we cannot 

take care of all that, and we don’t | 

know which ones you consider 

more important. We don’t get the 





benefit of your ideas on that and 


we have to make a decision; be- | 


cause, obviously, we 
$150,000,000. Perhaps once a 
year you could look things over 
and give us your judgment on 


don’t have | 


what you think is the thing we} 


should do first, realizing that all 
of it is important and all of it 
should be done, but that there are 
limitations as to what can be done. 
I do not think you have made any 
recommendations along that line 
that haven’t been admitted to be 
desirable, but the question as to 
which one should be done first 
might be gone into a little more. 
“The national defense program 
has thrown some disturbance into 
our normal way of going along. I 
am hoping that it won’t be too 
much. We have had conferences 
with the War Department and the 


is due to the ceaseless aeronautical research conducted by the U. S. Government and the American aircraft | Navy Department, discussing that 


industry. 


question. 





Order Reserve Officers to Active 
Duty? “It Simply Can’t Be Done” 

“For instance, on the question 
of personnel: A large number of 
the inspectors of my organization 
and a large number of the air line 
pilots are either members of the 
National Guard or belong to the 
Reserves, either Army or Navy. 
In fact, a large number were 
trained at Kelly Field or at Pensa- 
cola. Both the War and Navy De- 
partments admit that the air 
transport industry is an essential 
adjunct of national defense, that 
it cannot be wrecked, that the 
closer we get to war, the more 
necessary it is to have an efficient, 
rapid transit over the country, 
that if they ordered all the Re- 
serve officers to active duty it 
would simply wreck us. It would 
wreck the air lines; it would wreck 
the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion which keeps the airways open. 
And, mind you, the Army uses the 
airways more than three times as 
much as the air lines do. It sim- 
ply can’t be done. They would 
have to order them back and try 
to re-establish the industry. 

“They realize that, but in the 
discussion when I asked them not 
to steal from the air lines or from 
us, they said, ‘The thing works 
both ways, and nearly everything 
you have was stolen from us, and 
don’t steal any more.’ 

Make Gentlemen’s Agreement on 
Air Transport Industry Personnel 

“As a gentlemen’s agreement, 
they drew the deadline as Septem- 
ber 23, that anybody who joined 
after then, joined either us or you, 
no matter what key position he 
had, they had the right to take 
him any time they wanted to. But 
they agreed to give very grave 
consideration to it before they 
would take anyone who was in 
the air transport industry before 
that time if he had a key position. 
They still reserved the right to 
take them, but they said, ‘provid- 
ed you play fair and don’t include 
all the janitors and everybody 
else connected with it.’ 


| Believes Having Same Men Slated 


For Two Positions to Be in Error 

“T think we have made an error 
in carrying out the national pol- 
icy. The basic idea of having 


desirable | men in the National Guard or with 
but | 2 Reserve Commission was that in 
|time of peace, while we had the 
|time, we would sort out the citi- 


zens who were not already in the 
armed services, to determine in 
what positions they would be most 
useful in time of war. We find 
ourselves in the position of having 
the same men slated for two posi- 


| tions, both of which are essential 


in time of war. And it seems to 
me that that is an error, but there 
isn’t anything we can do about it 
now except what we have done, 
and are doing. 
Essential to Have Viewpoint of 
Man in the Cockpit 

“T think I have said everything 
I wanted to say. I came here to 
listen to you. I think Mr. 
Behncke’s idea to have an open 
discussion is an excellent one. We 
would rather get your comments 
and viewpoint than try to make a 
speech to you. It is essential that 
we have the viewpoint of the man 
in the cockpit if we are going to 
do the job in the way that it 
should be done.’ 





Ban Training 
At 46 Airports 


The Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration recently made a move to 
alleviate the congestion at some of 
the major airports by banning all 
student flying in their vicinity. 
Some forty-six airports have been 
included under this ban, including 
the new Washington Airport, La 
Guardia Field at New York, and 
municipal airports at such cities as 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
and San Francisco. All flight in- 
struction under the Civilian Pilot 
Training Program must be carried 
on at outlying fields at least six 
miles from the restricted airport. 
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PICK-UP SERVICE IS INTERESTING DEVELOPMENT | 


_ When the Act of April 15, 1938, providing for experimental air 
mail service was approved, it attracted little attention. Barely two 
pages in length, it announced simply that the Postmaster General was | 
authorized to let contracts to the highest bidders for experimental air | 
mail service, including, among other things, the utilization of patented | 
articles and equipment. At the time there were vague reports, vague, that | 
is, to unaccustomed ears, to the effect that a pick-up and delivery device | 
invented by a Dr. L. S. Adams had in tests near Pittsburgh demon- | 
strated the feasibility of 
picking up and delivering 
air express from an air- # — 
plane in flight. After two 
years, surprisingly, we find 
that this so-called experi- ; 
mental service has grown © 
into a_ substantial busi- 
ness and is attracting 
favorable comment. 


All American Is 
Successful Bidder 


All American Avia- 
tion, Incorporated, is the 
name of the successful # 
bidder on this experi- | 
mental service. Richard 
C. duPont is the founder 
and President. 


Path of the Pioneer 
Is Not Smooth 


Their contract ran 
for one year terminating 
May 15, 1940. In the fall 
of 1939, several months 
before their contract was 
due to expire, this com- 
pany had already filed its 
application with the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority for 
a permanent certificate of 


convenience and necessity. New system of picking up and deliver- 


A certificate was granted ing of air mail and express in flight which | 
July 22,1940, but the path has been developed by All American Avia- | 


of the pioneer, as usual, tion, Incorporated, and is now in use on all 
was not a smooth one. of its routes. 


Public Law 721 Overcomes Objections 
The C.A.A. examiner who presided at the hearing recommended 





- 


Artist’s conception of pick up and 


Glimpse into the ’Morrow. 
delivery being made by a passenger plane using All American’s new 
system. 


that since the operation of the applicant was subject to the Act of 
April 15, 1938, the Board should find that it had no power to issue a 
certificate of public convenience and necessity authorizing the trans- 
portation of mail by air when such transportation would require the 


sind — , ; - 
. x pn «<n 


Floods and other adversities notwithstanding, the pick-up service 
continues to function. Here is shown an air pick-up being made at 
Parkersburg, W. Va., during disrupted surface transportation for sev- 
eral days. But air pick-up operations continued as usual. 


use of patented pick-up and delivery equipment. On July 2, 1940, the 
Congress passed Public Law 721, which so amended the Act of 1938 
as to overcome the objections raised by the examiner and the certifi- 
cate thereafter was granted. 


More Money For | AGREEMENTS | 
Domestic Air | Trem 
Mail; Cut Foreign ‘“° 


| 1941, have been reported by the 
| Appropriations 








| 


* | development is being followed with interest by the industry. 


Five 
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arbitrators, provided they 
can agree upon tiie appointee. If | 
not, the Nationa) Mediation Board | 
will make the appointment. 
Time Limits Set | 

Time limits, a: set forth in the 
arbitration agre:ment, have been 
established and will bring this 





Air mail appropriations for the | 
fiscal year commencing July 1, 


Committee, and 
are now before the House. The 


The Greeks Say 
There’d Be a Day 


By TOMMY BRIDGES 
Council No. 48, C & S 
New Orleans, La. 


Well, the Greeks said there 


| would be a day, and I guess there 


was, because we don’t ever hear 


Committee recommended  $21,- 
280,327 for domestic air mail, rep- 
resenting an increase of $840,128 
over last year, and $15,477,831 
for foreign air mail, representing 
a decrease of $769,318 from last 
year’s appropriation. 

Monetary Consideration for 
Frequency of Service 


The increase in the domestic air | 
mail appropriation is to be utilized | 
for the most part to provide an in- 
crease in the frequency of service. | 


Domestic Air Mail Service | 


Out of the Red 


According to the report of the) 
Appropriations Committee, the do- | 
mestic air mail service is prac-| 
tically out of the red. The rev-| 
enues from air mail postage dur- 
ing 1940 amounted to $19,122,- 
905.61 while the payments to the | 
carriers amounted to $18,678, 
921.01, leaving a surplus of $443,- | 
984.60. However, this surplus was | 
more than used up by the cost of | 
related services such as sorting the | 
mail, transporting it from and to | 
the airport, and so forth. The cost | 
ascertainment study by the Post) 
Office Department shows a deficit | 
of $1,982,085.15. The relatively | 
small deficit for 1940 indicates 
that there is a strong probability 
we have seen the last year of air 
mail deficits in the domestic pic- 
ture. 





Disallow Export’s 
Transatlantic Service 


In fixing the appropriation for 
foreign air mail, the House Com- 
mittee disallowed a request of the 
Budget Bureau for $1,529,736 for | 
American Export’s transatlantic | 
service. Further reduction in the | 
foreign appropriation over the} 
amount allowed last year was| 
made possible by a readjustment | 
of the rates and schedules of Pan | 
American Airways. 


|remaining TWA 


| toward effecting a signed agree- 


| whereas, they would have to pay 


matter to an ear|y settlement. The 
ontract amend- 


ments have been agreed to gen- 


erally. 
Panagra Conferences 
Additional conferences have 


been held on the Panagra dispute 


| and indications are that an agree- 
|} ment will be reached on the entire 


contract, with the exception of | 
three sections. It is planned | 
shortly to invoke the services of | 
the NMB to assist with the com-| 
pletion of this agreement. 
No Headway With NA 

Little headway has been made 


ment with National Airlines and 
it is almost certain that the serv- 
ices of the NMB will be drawn 
upon. 
Progress With AA 

The contract-amending proceed- 
ings with American Airlines have 
proceeded to a point where only 
two sections are still causing se- 
rious variance. 
EAL Promising 

It is expected that another con- 
ference will be held with Eastern 
Air Lines soon, for the purpose of 
signing their agreement which, 
with minor exceptions, has been 
completed. 








Demand for Foreign Passenger 
Service Exceeds Accommodations 
In denying any money for Am- 


erican Export the Appropriations 
Committee did not entirely close 


the door but they felt it was in-| 


advisable to subsidize a competing 
air line at the present time. It was 
pointed out that Pan American 
had offered to put on an additional 
schedule between New York and 
Lisbon at a cost of $9,000 a trip, 


American Export $29,418 per trip. 
The savings over a year’s time 
would amount to over $1,000,000 





(Continued on Page 8, Col. 5) 








All American Granted Five Routes Totaling 1,402 Miles 


|from Captains Vic Hoganson and 
| Texas (Stinky) Pat Gossett, nor 
| First Officers Enos and Doolittle, 
| since they moved to Houston to fly 
|the Houston-to-Memphis division. 
| We do hear them on the radio (in 
their baritone) telling how bright 
the sun is shining, but I’ll bet it 
will rain over there some day. 
All AM 8 Pilots Will Fly 

New Orleans-to-Chicago 

We are in the process of becom- 
ing acquainted with a number of 
new first officers, but the writer 
doesn’t know their names at pres- 
ent; should by next letter. On 
April 1, Captains Quinn, Croft, 
McKee, and Haas will move to 
New Orleans, and all AM 8 pilots 
will fly New Orleans-to-Chicago. 
So, you fellows who fly in and out 
of Chicago give us Southern lads 
a little time to talk Yankee. We 
will try hard, and it shouldn’t take 
us too long. 

A.T.A. (Ancient and 
Terrified Airmen) 

The writer visited with H. C. 
(Horace) Heising a few weeks 
ago when he was home on leave 
from flying for England. At that 
time, he was to start ferrying 
across, and as no one but “Hi” 
could think he was in the A.T.A. 
(Ancient and Terrified Airman) 
group, things were just as they 
should be—never a dull moment. 

We hope to have a steady scribe 
elected soon (poor sucker), and 
newsletters from Council No. 48 
should be more regular. 
| Lots of Luck, Fellows 
| First Officers Fletcher, Enos, 
Doolittle, Siman, Clayton, and 
Rockwood are tuning up on the 
left side getting ready for the chief 
pilot to give them a check ride be- 
fore being assigned as captains. 
Lots of luck, fellows, it isn’t so 
bad,—only takes 1% hours of the 
time you should be resting. 

Just WPA Workers and 
C & S Employees 








All American was granted five routes totaling 1,402 miles, namely, | 
Route 49 (a) Pittsburgh to Huntington, West Virginia via Charleston, 
312 miles; Route 49 (b) Pittsburgh to Huntington, West Virginia via 
Ohio Valley, 320 miles; Route 49 (c) Pittsburgh to Jamestown, New | 
York, 178 miles; Route 49 (d) Pittsburgh to Williamsport, Pennsyl- | 
vania, 205 miles, and Route 49 (e) Pittsburgh to Philadelphia via Wil- | 
mington, Delaware, 387 miles. These routes will serve 137 communi- 
ties in six states. Three of them are already in operation and the 
other two will be started as soon as equipment now on order is avail- 
able. 





| 
Original Device Was Developed by Dr. L. S. Adams 
The original air pick-up device was developed by Dr. L. S. Adams | 
and demonstrated by him on a short-haul air express service originat- 
ing in Pittsburgh. When All American came into the picture they ac- | 
quired the Adams patents. After a trial period of one year the service | 
was so successful that the Postmaster General recommended its con- 
tinuance as a permanent service. 


Experimental Year—438,145 Scheduled Miles—23,000 Pick-ups 


During the experimental year which terminated May 15, All 
American flew 438,145 scheduled miles and made 23,000 pick-ups 
without a casualty for a performance record of 91.69. The service 
during that period covered 62 communities of which 58 will be con- 
tinued along with 79 new ones, making 137 in all. 

Pick-ups at 110 M.P.H. 

In the meantime the pick-up device has been improved in many 
ways. Owing to improvement in the shock absorbing mechanism the 
new device will permit pick-ups at 110 miles an hour as compared to 
90 with the old and, at the same time, the load capacity has been 
stepped up from 20 to 50 pounds. 


and eliminates the whipping which was characteristic of the 55-foot 
cable formerly used. The ground equipment also has been improved. 
The upper part of the masts, formerly all steel, are now made of light 
bamboo so as not to cause damage to the plane in case the pilot mis- 
judges, and the whole unit is so designed that it may be erected in 
three minutes. The height of the masts has been reduced from 40 to 
20 feet which, it is claimed, makes for more accurate contact. 
Future of Pick-up Service Appears to Be Assured 

The future of this type of service now seems to be assured and its 
It is not 
at all unlikely that it will spread throughout the country and if it does 
it will play an important part in the movement of air traffic. Already 
it serves almost as many communities as do the established through 
services, the comparison being 137 to 189. However, the population 
of the communities served ranges from 799 to 115,000, while the cities 
served by the established air lines have population well over 100,000. 

Proves Worth in Times of Emergency 
In times of floods the pick-up device is especially useful. When 


highways, railroads, and airports are inundated and telegraph and tele- | 


phone wires are down, the only remaining means of communication is 
by radio or pick-up air service, and the only means of promptly send- 
ing in needed medical supplies and suchlike is by air. The accompany- 
ing photograph of the flooded airport at Parkersburg, West Virginia 
illustrates an actual incident. 

In the serving of the smaller communities, vitally interesting avia- 
tion history is being made. 


The adoption of a 15-foot power- | 
driven retractable arm below the plane makes for greater accuracy 


The Army and Navy are build- 
ing so fast on, and around, New 
| Orleans airport that it’s getting 
hard to find a spot big enough to 
land on that isn’t decorated with 
a pile driver or a derrick of some 
kind. Wonder what they are try- 
ing to raise with all that machin- 
ery? There isn’t any money down 
here — just WPA workers and 
C & S employees. 

Capt. Don Franklin, 
the Hamburger King 

Captain Don Franklin, the Ham- 
burger King, will give any starv- 
ing pilot a hamburger and a cup 
of coffee on any Monday morning 
| at 7 o’clock. He got so used to eat- 
| ing them ten years ago in Chicago 
that good food scares his stomach. 
|So, he bought the hamburger 
stand. (‘Delicious food” restau- 
rant, excuse me, Don.) Captain 
Skip Sterling has been on the sick 
| list for some time, and we are all 
looking forward to his doing some 
| of the work about April 1. 

It Gets On My Nerves too 

Well, I hope the guy that gets 
this scribe job for a year doesn't 
try to throw as much bull as I do. 
The stuff gets on my nerves, too. 
So long! 


250 Airport Sites 


| The airport approval board con- 

sisting of the Secretaries of War, 
|Navy, and Commerce, charged 
with responsibility for location of 
sites to be constructed or improv- 
|}ed under the recent $40,000,000 
national defense airport approp- 
riation by Congress, announces 
the designation of Major Lucius 
|D. Clay, Corps of Engineers, U. S. 
Army, as its secretary. 

Colonel Connolly pointed out 
| that provisions of the appropria- 
| tion act limit the expenditure of 
|the $40,000,000 airport fund to 
net more than 250 sites deemed 
most important to national de- 
| fense by the priority board. 
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‘New Regulations 
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of an air line transport pilot cer- 
tificate and a type, weight and 
engine classification rating for 
the aircraft flown may log the 





is on duty as second pilot. In 


total flight time during which he | 


ALTITUDE AND THE AIRMAN 


Eleventh installment of the article, “Altitude and the Airman,” 
|written by Dr. Ross A. McFarland, and abstracted by Dr. Ralph 
| Greene. Succeeding installments will appear in following issues. 


XII. THE EFFECTS OF HIGH | 

ALTITUDE ON THE AVER- | ascent. This was not true follow- 
| AGE UNACCLIMATIZED AIR | ing the slow ascents until a simu- 
| LINE PASSENGER (Cont’d.). | lated altitude of 14,000 feet was 














THE WINSTONS 


au Ao #52 
No, that’s not “Smiling Jack,” it’s Wil- 


—Pan American-New Horizons 


A grand person, Bill’s mother. 


liam (Bill) Winston, veteran transatlantic PAA Clipper pilot and 
champion story teller of the Eastern seaboard. The charming lady 
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Spanish 

Because of the troubled world 
situation which is tending to bind 
the ties more closely between our 
country and our Latin-American 
neighbors to the south, which has 
increased the number of visits 
made to these countries by U. S. 
Army Air Corps officers, the War 
Department has announced that 
all air corps officers should be- 
come proficient in the use of the 
Spanish language. 


Survey 


A survey flight of American Ex- 
port Airlines is to leave New York, 
and included in its itinerary are 
Nassau, Kingston, Jamaica, and 
Cristobal, Canal Zone. 


Applies 

United Airlines has applied for 
authority to fly the route Cleve- 
land-Hartford-Boston on regular 
schedules. Recently a chartered 
United Mainliner flew from Chi- 
cago to Boston over the proposed 
890-mile route in three hours and 
fifty-five minutes, averaging 227 
miles per hour. This bettered the 
present Chicago-New York-Boston 
schedules by two hours and thirty- 
five minutes. 


Reinstated 


The long vacant office of Assist- 
ant Secretary of War for Aviation 
is about to be filled. It is report- 
ed that Robert A. Lovett of New 
York will get this appointment in 
the near future. This post was 
filled at one time by Edward P. 
Warner, who is now Vice-Chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, but when President Roose- 
velt came into power this office 
was never filled. 


Found a 


The Pan American-Grace air 
liner, which disappeared in the 
Andes Mountains in 1938, was re- 


cently discovered, according to re- | N& committee for aviation will | 


ports emanating from Chile. The 
plane and the bodies of the four 
crew members were found thir- 
teen miles from the Argentine 
border. Members of the crew 
were Captain K. Sheets, Copilot 
Robert Supple, both of whom were 
ALPA members, Paul Rigau, the 
Chilean purser, and Ernesto Gou- 
gain, Chilean pilot. 


Appointed 

John Groves, formerly Assistant 
Chief of the Civilian Pilot Train- 
ing Division of the CAA, has been 
named Manager of the new Wash- 
ington National Airport at Gravel- 
ly Point. He will take over his new 
duties immediately. The new air- 
port is scheduled to be completed 
in early summer. 


with the winsome smile is Mrs. Winston, the better 99.9 per cent. 


Lea Opposes 
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Opinion On Proposal Is Divided 

Pending before the House and 
Senate are two resolutions pro- 
posing the establishment of a spe- 
cial standing committee to handle 
all legislation affecting aviation. 
Opinion on the merits of the pro- 
posal is divided. On March 6, 1941, 
when the resolution for investi- 
gating air accidents was before 
the House, two congressmen got 
up and spoke at some length in 
favor of the special aviation com- 
mittee. This drew fire from Con- 
gressman Lea, whose committee in 
the past has handled such legisla- 
tion as the Air Commerce Act of 
1926 and the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938. Lea, himself, was a 
member of the War Investigating 
Committee and served on the sub- 
committee which had charge of 
air safety in the war period. He 
| was also a member of the special 
committee appointed by Congress 
to investigate aircraft matters in 
1924. A former chairman of Lea’s 
committee was a member of the 
Morrow Committee of 1926. 
Believes Committee Adequate 

“Civil Aviation,” again quoting 
Mr. Lea, “from the Government 
standpoint, primarily involves a 
problem of transportation. One 
characteristic of specialized com- 
mittees is the inclination to be- 
come subservient to and expres- 
sive of group interests. Men seek 
membership because of particular 
interest. The membership of the 
House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce is not se- 
lected with a view of any particu- 
lar class of legislation over which 
it has jurisdiction. We have juris- 
diction over a large number of im- 
portant phases of Government ac- 
tivities. Our membership is widely 
distributed geographically, and, in 
my judgment, a committee so con- 
stituted is better prepared to bring 
in well-balanced legislation than 
any special standing committee 
which deals only with one subject. 
Civil Aviation does not require 
extensive and continuous legisla- 
tion.” 





Big Question Is Emphasis 
Whether or not a special stand- 





| ultimately be established is still an 
| open question. At the present, civil 
| aviation is handled by Lea’s com- 
| mittee, military aviation by the 
| Military Affairs Committee, and 
| Naval aviation by the Naval Af- 
| fairs Committee. In other words, 
| civil aviation is treated as trans- 
portation and is handled by a com- 
mittee which deals with transpor- 
tation in all of its various forms, 
while military and naval aviation 
are handled by those committees 
which concern themselves with all 
matters affecting our armed forces. 
If a special aviation committee is 
created it presumably would han- 
dle all three, civil, military and 
naval aviation. The desirability of 
such a merger of interests is| 
doubtful to say the least. The big | 





question is where to place the em- 


ucts. 


addition, he may log all such 
flight time not logged previously 


which he acquired since May 5, | 


1932, during the period he held 
an aircraft rating for the air- 
craft flown, and either an air 
line transport pilot certificate, 
an air line pilot certificate, or a 
scheduled air transport rating; 

““(b) A second pilot not pos- 
sessed of an air line transport 
pilot certificate and a_ type, 
weight and engine classification 
rating for the aircraft flown 
may log 50% of the total actual 
flight time or he may log the 
full flight time during which he 


was the sole manipulator of the | 


controls: Provided, That if such 

time be in excess of 50% of the 

total flight time, the time so 

flown by the second pilot shall 

be certified by the first pilot.” 
Recording Device Required 

Another new regulation will re- 
quire air line aircraft to ope 
equipped with a device for record- 
ing altitude of the aircraft and the 
use of the aircraft radio transmit- 
ter at all times in flight, such de- 
vice to be installed by January 1, 
1942. The full text of this regu- 
lation follows: 

“61.341 Altitude recording 
device. — No aircraft with a 
gross weight in excess of 10,000 
pounds shall be operated in 
scheduled air transportation of 
passengers after January 1, 
1942, unless it is equipped with 
a device or devices which make 
a record of the altitude of the 
aircraft and the use of the air- 
craft’s radio transmitter at all 
times during flight. This device 
shall be so constructed and in- 
stalled as to afford substantial 
protection of the record in the 
event of an accident to the air- 
erat.” 

Raise Ceiling Minimum to 500 Ft. 


On March 7, 1941, the Air Car- | 


rier Inspection Division of the 
CAA sent a letter to all air lines 
requesting them to amend their 
operating specifications by increas- 
ing the minimum ceiling for ap- 
proaches by 200 feet. The absolute 
minimum under most favorable 
conditions is thus raised to 
feet. All other minimums, visibility 
for approaches, ceiling and visibil- 
ity for takeoff, and the minimums 
for alternates remain the same. 
This action was taken after a care- 
ful study by the Board and the 
Office of the Administrator of re- 
cent air line accidents. 





phasis—on the instrument of me- 


chanical flight or on the uses to| 


which it may be adapted. 





500 | 


Results of the Psychological 

Tests — Handwriting Test 

| In an attempt to observe the ef- 
| fects of diminished oxygen pres- 
| sure on motor control in a highly 
| practiced reaction like handwrit- 
|ing, two different tests were used, 
|the first involving the copying of 
|a paragraph of eight lines of 
| Swedish language, and the second 
|a handwritten commentary on the 
physiological and _ psychological 
| changes observed during each ex- 
periment. The samples of hand- | 
writing were scored on the basis| 
| of changes from the normal hand- 
| writing, using the following cri- 
|teria: (1) irregularities in dis- 
tance and height, i.e., size; (2) 
slant of the letters; (3) changes 
in the slopes of the lines; (4) 
tremors and (5) omissions of let- 
ters and punctuation. The scores 
on these various items were then 
added into a total score and cal- 
culated in terms of the per cent 
change from the control. 

On the average, there was a 
significant impairment in this test 
at 14,000 feet and above, the de- 
| terioration in motor control being 
fairly great at 16,000 and 18,000 
| feet following a rapid ascent. 





| 





| Choice Reaction Times 

The reaction times, measured in 
hundredths of a second, were not 
significantly lowered until the 
partial pressure of oxygen was re- 
duced so as to simulate an altitude 
of 14,000 feet and above. 
Color Naming Test 

In this test the subjects were 
required to name as rapidly as 
possible 100 colored squares (one- 
half inch squares, red, blue, green, 
| black and yellow) arranged in ran- 
| dom order. The score is given in 
}seconds and errors. Individuals 
| vary greatly in the rapidity and 
|the number of errors with which 





| this test can be taken, but few can 
|escape the tendency toward 
“blocking” or naming the wrong 
color, especially those subjects | 
| who are emotionally unstable. Pre- 
vious experiments have shown that | 
| following the ingestion of alcohol 
or acute “fatigue”? this tendency 
toward “mental lag” or blocking 
is greatly accentuated. 
Mean Impairment in Time 
Statistically Significant 

On the average, the mean im- 
pairment in time was statistically 
| significant following rapid ascents 
| to 12,000 feet and above and at 
14,000 feet following the slow as- 
cents. The increase in errors in 





this test was statistically significant | 
at 10,000 feet following the rapid | 


attained. 

There is a considerable degree 
of impairment with increasing de- 
pletion of the oxygen in the in- 
spired air. Some subjects are not 
affected until 16,000 to 18,000 
feet has been reached, while others 
are impaired at 10,000 feet. 

The Code Test 

This test measures the speed 
and accuracy of transliterating 50 
letters of a code. It measures a 
fairly wide range of psychological 
functions, including close atten- 
tion, accuracy, adjustments of ac- 
commodation and _ convergence, 
and handwriting. Following the 
rapid ascent to 10,000 feet, there 
was a significant impairment dur- 
ing the first hour, but not during 
the second hour. These mean de- 
creases in time and errors became 
statistically reliable at simulated 
altitudes of 12,000 feet and above. 
At the highest altitudes, the de- 
crease in efficiency in this test 
became very marked. 

The Memory Test 

This test measures the capacity 
for close concentration and im- 
mediate memory. Ten pairs of 4- 
letter words (with no obvious as- 
sociations in terms of meaning) 
were exposed for 15 seconds each. 
The cards were then turned over 
so that only the first of the pair 
of words was shown. The subject 
was supposed to remember the sec- 
ond or associated word within 5 
to 10 seconds. 

Impairment Very Marked at 
Higher Altitudes 

There was a significant decrease 
in the average number of words 
recalled at 10,000 feet following 
the rapid ascent. At the higher 
altitudes (18,000 to 21,000 feet) 
the impairment was very marked. 
The general tendency for the aver- 
age subject to be less efficient with 
increasing oxygen deprivation is 
very striking. However, some sub- 
jects were not impaired until the 
amount of oxygen deprivation was 
quite extreme, i.e., until very high 
altitudes were simulated. 
Psychological and 
Physiological Complaints 

In attempting to follow the rela- 
tive amount of general discomfort 
at the various altitudes, each sub- 
ject was asked to write an account 
of his subjective feelings or im- 
pairment. 











ARE YOU WEARING AN 
ALPA EMBLEM? AVAIL- 
ABLE AT HEADQUARTERS 
AT 50c EACH. 














SPIDER WEB 


It looks like 
the delicate- 
ly woven web 
of some gigan- 
tic spider, 
but this wire- 
mesh disc is 
used to meas- 
ure any pos- 
sible lack of 
aerodynamic 
balance inthe 
propeller you 
see mountedin 
front. of it, 
the most mi- 
nute varia- 
ation causing 
the "web" to 
flutter. it 
is one of the 

ypical re- 
search activ- 
ities through 
which the 
American air- 
craft indus- 
try is inc- 
reasing qual- 
ity of its na- 
tional de- 
fense prod- 
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Duke Does a Bit | 
Of Streamlining | 


| 
By W. E. HINTON 


Council No. 22, AA 
New York, N. Y. 


| Handbook of 
| ments, prepared and published by 
| the Kollsman Instrument Division 





NEW BOOKS 
INSTRUMENTS— 


Replete with descriptive draw- 
ings, charts, and photographs, the 
Airplane Instru- 











|of Square D Company, provides 


“Duke” Ledbetter, the newly- | 
elected chairman of Council No. | 
22, started off the year on the 
right foot by holding our first 
meeting at the Flushing YMCA. | 
A lot of new offices were created 
in an effort to streamline the| 
work connected with running the 
largest ALPA council in the Unit- 
ed States. 
Big Doings Are in Store | 
For Council 22 | 

“Ernie” Cutrell will have| 
charge of all matters pertaining to | 
AM 7 & 21, and Walt Hughen| 
will be the man for AM 18, 23 | 
& 25. These men, in connection | 
with Duke, will handle most of the 
work. Rockie Kent was elected 
safety representative and his work 


| 
| 


will be with waving beams, the 
neon beer signs, and the twist and | 
turn procedures. One of the new 


men was grabbed, and held down, 
while the voting was going on, 
and elected secretary-treasurer. 
Bill Hinton of “Fluff-Fluff” fame | 
is the correspondent and publicity 
man in charge of keyhole peep- 
ing. The two assistant night men 
are Shoemaker and Gann. Pres- 
ton Mood, who is practicing going 
through doors first and not mak-} 
ing up flight plans, is the member- | 
ship man. It looks as though | 
Duke has taken a good hold of 
things, and big doings are in store 
for us in New York this year. 








“Indian Hunter” Boone, “Jim | 
Farley” Shannon, and “Desperate” | 
Desmond Shipley Will All Be 
There 

For instance, he is planning to | 
have a big dinner dance some eve- 
ning where we can all get togeth- 
er with our wives, or girl friends | 
(if the wives are out of town). I| 
know of a lot of wives who are | 
waiting for the chance to see “In- | 
dian Hunter” Boone, ‘Jim Farley” | 
Shannon, and “Desperate” Des- | 
mond Shipley. And they want to | 
see whether Augie Keim really | 
talks out of the side of his mouth. | 
Some of them will want to dance 
with Shoff and find out about this 
“Stinky” story, and get a glimpse 
of Tommy Boyd to see about this 
hog-ear stuff. All in all, will they 
have fun? 
Golf and Sailing Fever Rampant 

O. J. Brown and Dodson are} 
disturbing the peace again for the | 
rest of the New Salemites by yell- 
ing out the kitchen window, 
“How about golf today?” Walt 
Brooke is out painting the young 
yacht in an effort to beat Kit Car- 
son across the Sound this year. 
Bill Dum and Gus Konz are get- 
ting their sailing schooners 
launched. As I understand it, 
Sam Ross had little luck last year 
with his cruiser, so is getting it 
outfitted much better this year. 
What it probably needs is a new 
captain, some gal told me. 
Six-Inch Shells and Busted 
Sparrows Spill the Beans 

The game warden is becoming 
very palsy-walsy with Art Caper- 
ton these days. Walt Hughen, 
Bill Dum and Augie Keim were 
target shooting on Art’s range 
when they got the idea of bigger 
guns for bigger men. Instead of 
target pistols they started using 
light shoulder cannons, and the 
neighbors began to run for their 
cellars. Instinct warned them, 
and when the game warden ar- 
rived Art was alone with his 22’s 
and assured the warden that 
everyone was mistaken; a little 
gun like his would never awaken 
anybody. However, a bunch of 
six-inch shells on the ground, and 
some busted sparrows, got the 
warden all hot and bothered and 
he is now a frequent guest at 
Caperton’s Acres. 
The Winnah: Ernie Gann— 
It’s Twins, a Boy and a Girl 

Population is on the increase 
around here and in a no uncer- 
tain way. Cap’n Talbot recently 
announced the arrival of a baby 
daughter. First Officers Brown 
and Burford are also papas. But 





|and Vertical Speed Indicator. 


| rect all manufacturers and fabri-| | diate aie ie ae d 
cators to supply manufacturers of | ‘OSS @uUring the early stages, an 


an excellent source for the study | 
of maintenance, repair, cleaning 
and functions of many major air- 
craft instruments. 

With painstaking thoroughness, 
each instrument described in the 
handbook is treated in a special 
section. Emphasis is placed on tests, | 
repair and adjustment, and scales. 
Ample tables show the scope of 
the instruments’ readings. 

Among the instruments included 
in the handbook are: 

Air Speed Indicator, Altimeter, 
Centrifugal Tachometer, Com- 
passes, Electric Tachometer, En- 
gine Gage Unit, Magnetic Tacho- 
meter, Manifold Pressure Gauge 


An important feature of the | 


handbook in addition to the direc- | 
tions for care and use of the in-| 


| struments are a number of techni- | 


cal notes on “Altimeter Baromet- | 
ric Setting,” “Correction of Alti- | 
meters for Air Temperature,” and | 
“Air Speed Indicator Correction 
for Pressure and Temperature.” | 

The Handbook of Airplane In-| 
struments is published by the | 
Kollsman Instrument Division, | 
Square D Company, 8008 Forty-| 
fifth Avenue, Elmhurst, New 
York, U. S. A. 


MAGNESIUM ON 
PREFERENTIAL LIST 





Defense needs for magnesium 
have been given complete prefer- 
ential status over non-defense or- 


ment. This action strengthens a| 
step taken earlier this week when 
the Priorities Division requested 
that magnesium be given such| 
treatment in the interest of na- 
tional defense. 

A letter sent out to magnesium 
producers over the signature of 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., Director 
of Priorities, said that for the next 
ninety days defense orders for 
magnesium should be filled to the 
exclusion of all other demands. 
The letter said: 

Allocate Supply Exclusively 
to Defense Needs 

“In view of the unprecedented 
demand for magnesium required 
by the cumulative defense needs 
for utilization of this metal, it is 
the opinion of the Priorities Divi- 
sion, based on recommendation of | 
the Aluminum and Magnesium 
Committee, that the supply for the 
immediate future at least should 
be exclusively allocated to defense 
needs. | 

“In consideration of the circum- | 
stances of the case, I hereby di-| 


| defense articles and equipment for | 


| all other demands, excepting those 


articles now in process, suspension 
of the manufacture of which 
would result in needless loss if not 
carried to completion. 

“This direction for preferential 
consideration of defense projects 
should be considered as becoming 
operative immediately upon re- 
ceipt of this communication. In 
case of special difficulties imposed 
by this ruling, where these involve 
minimum amounts of magnesium, 
reference of the decision involved 
may be made to Dr. E. M. Hop- 
kins, Minerals and Metals Priority 
Executive.” 








the winner, without a _ struggle 
according to him, is Ernie Gann— 
twins, a boy and a girl. 
The La Guardia-Ellensteine 
Clipper Will Fly Again 

We hear something to the effect 
that Newark Airport is to be re- 
opened soon under the able ad- 
ministration of Major Aldren, for- 
mer Standard Oil flying executive, 
and some of the boys will soon 
start their flying on the La Guar- 





dia-Ellensteine Clipper. 


Air Mail Rate 


| legal question, it was wrong for | 


|}a grandfather certificate by mak- 


Increase Denied 


When the Senate Appropriations | 
Committee considered HR 10539, | 
they refused to appropriate money | 
for retroactive increases in mail | 
rates on domestic air lines and, | 
also, for the temporary trans- 
atlantic service of American Ex- | 
port Airlines. | 

When the CAB recently granted | 
an air mail rate increase to TWA | 
it ruled that such new rates would | 
be retroactive to the date of the} 
filing of the application, namely, | 
January 23, 1939. This action was | 
severely criticized by the Senate | 
Appropriations Committee, several | 


senators contending that such re- | 
troactive rates were illegal and | 
that the rate should not become 
effective until the date of the 
Board’s decision. Other senators | 
contended that, regardless of the | 
the CAB to grant any increase in 
rates until the air mail contract | 
entered into by competitive bid- 
ding had terminated. They believed 
that the Government was entitled 
to benefits from the saving that 
would accrue under the competi- 
tive bids made several years ago. 
Committee Refuses Appropriation 

The CAB, on the other hand, 
has been granting increases in 
rates as of the date of the air line 
applied therefor, even though the 
air line had obtained the right to 


ing > ridiculously low bid just be- 
fore che enactment of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act. Even though Su- 
preme Court cases were cited sup- 
porting the view that rates were 
not deemed retroactive if they did 
not go beyond the date of the ap- 
plication of the carrier, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee refused 
to approve the appropriation that 





| ders by the Priorities Division of | the decision of the Authority re-| 
| the Office of Production Manage- | quired. 


It is rumored that TWA may 
sue the Government in the Court 


| of Claims to have the decision of 


the Civil Aeronautics Board en- | 
forced and the general opinion | 
seems to be that if they elect to 


| pursue this course they will prob- | 


| 
| 


| American Export 


ably force the Government to come | 
through. | 
$500,000 for Export | 
Turned Down 

The appropriation of $500,000 | 
for the first year’s operation of | 
Airlines was 


| turned down, despite the fact that | 
| the Civil Aeronautics Board had | 


held extensive hearings and ren- 
dered a decision granting Ameri- 
can Export a certificate of conven- | 
ience and necessity. The Senate 
committee seemed to feel that the | 


| Board had erred and there was no | 


justification for the granting of | 
such a certificate in view of the} 
fact that this route was already | 


| being operated by Pan American. 


The record disclosed that Pan| 
American had operated the trans- | 
atlantic service at a substantial 


























YOUR KIND OF SO-AND-SO 

Rastus was up before the bar of justice. Said the dignified judge 
looking over his glasses, ‘‘What happened?” “Well, jedge, it was like 
this. Rufus called ma a black so-and-so and I jest naturally busted him 
right over his head.” ‘‘Why, you shouldn’t have done that to Rufus for 
calling you a black so-and-so,” admonished the judge. Rastus meditated 
for a bit and remarked, “Well, what if he had called you a black so- 
and-so, jedge?” “That’s impossible, Rastus, because I’m not colored,” 
answered the judge. ‘Well, then, what ifen he had called you the kind 
of a so-and-so you are?” answered Rastus. The judge *) (-?,||**"?() 
“objection sustained — overruled —I mean, let’s have order — it’s an 
imposition on our great system of jurisprudence damnit, I mean, 
case dismissed — court adjourned.” 

* * * 
LOOSELY FIT 

TWA 307 pilot Richard A. Heideman is endowed with that rare 
quality—dry wit. Recently, when asked how he liked his new uni- 
form, he remarked, “Fine, fine, very fine, except that I must take 





| several steps forward before my uniform starts moving in the same 


direction.” Having had that question conclusively answered, the quiz- 

zer asked another. ‘‘Well, Heideman, how do you like flying the Boeing 

307’s? The answer, “It’s lots of airplane. Say, do you know how far 

the windshield of a 307 is located forward from where the pilot sits? 

You wouldn’t believe it, but when I fly a Douglas which has the wind- 

shield right up close, after flying 307’s I feel like I’m wearing glasses.” 
* *x * 


LADEEZ AND GENTLEMEN ... 





«— PRESENTING — 


Marvin Merrill, 
Inland Station 
Manager at Huron, 
S. D., (left) just after 
clearing trip out and 
finding he forgot to load 
that last rush passen- 

ger’s bag. 


(Time Lapse) 
Marv (right) just af- 


ter finding out that bag was not to go after all. 
grand feeling. 


Gee Whiz. 


"Tis a 
—Thanks to Fred Wahl 
PURELY COINCIDENTAL 


A man answered a want ad and got himself a job. After his first 
week’s work, he received a pay check which was much smaller than he 
had anticipated. After the check was cashed, the following endorse- 
ment was noted by his employer: ‘Please note—any resemblance be- 

ween the amount of this check and a living wage is purely coinci- 
dental.” 


o * * 


CALIFORNIA TO WASHINGTON VIA 8 CIGARS 
Captain Bud Baker, of Pennsylvania-Central Airlines, worked out 
a unique method of navigation on a recent ferry trip from the Douglas 
factory on the West Coast to Washington, D. C. Shortly after his 
take-off he discovered he had left his sextant, maps, and flight kit some- 
where in Hollywood. “Thought at first I’d have to turn back,” said 
Baker. “Then I figured that if I just flew east until I was over the 
ocean I’d have only one decision to make—whether to turn north or 
south to get to Washington. There was quite a mixture of weather 
with some icing. But after a while—along about my fifth cigar—the 
outside air temperature began to rise steady like. So I figured I was 
in an inversion and I would follow it the way mariners follow the 
warm gulfstream. The air kept getting warmer and warmer. By the 
time I’d smoked my eighth cigar it was downright hot. I looked out 
and there I was right over the Capitol.’” So it seems the distance from 
California to Washington is about eight cigars, and you can follow 
the course with a temperature gauge—provided Congress is in session. 
—Reprinted from “Comment From the Cockpit” by James V. (Jim) 
Piersol through courtesy of U. S. AIR SERVICES Magazine 

* 


* * 


WHO SEZ WE’RE NOT PATRIOTIC? 
Two drunks were indulging in a bit of alcoholic vernacular in 
the young hours of just another day. 


| the next ninety days, exclusive of | 


| that even though they were be- 
| ginning to show an operating pro- | 
| fit, this operating profit was com- 
| ing out of an air mail subsidy pro- 
| vided by the Government. 
Senators See No Need for 
| Competitive Service 
| The senators were of the opin- 
ion that until such time as the ex- 
isting operation had reached a 
point of economic self-sufficiency 
| there was no need for the new 
| competitive service, but the CAB 
pointed out that Pan American 
| was, at the present time, enjoying 
| an operating profit. Opponents of 
| the appropriation claimed that this 
| was due to a temporary condition 
| flowing from the European War 
| and the resultant stoppage of sur- 
| face transportation. In vain, the 
| CAB tried to justify its action in 
| the American Export case and it 
| looks as though American Export 
| will be out of the running in the 
| transatlantic service for at least 
| another year, unless Congress has 
|a change of heart. 
| In the meantime Export has 
bought out the TACA air line op- 
| erating in Central America, which 
| has been conducting a successful 


| 


Drunk No. 1—This war is really getting serious. 
Drunk No. 2—So ’tis. 

Drunk No. 1—I understand Uncle Sam needs tanks. 
Drunk No. 2—So what? 

Drunk No. 1—Let’s volunteer. 


(Don’t tell this one on Saturday because it may get a laugh in 
Church on Sunday.) 


* 7 * 


NOW HE KNOWS 

Recently, while on a trip to Washington, President Behncke met 
Edward (Red) Couples, ‘Beau Brummell” of Penn-Central Airlines, 
and he seemed to be having difficulties. He wore an expression that 
might be likened to being half way between that of a grinning villain 
and a horse with a split-bit being driven with a tight line. Behncke be- 
came concerned and asked some questions—he would, the nosey snoop. 
Red replied in a series of mumbles, of which the following was dis- 
tinguishable. “‘*(&*)||* Damnit, I just got a new plate and now I know 
how a dog feels wearing a muzzle.” 
* * * 


STRICTLY GRAVEYARD 


Said one casket to the other, “Is that you coughin’ (coffin) ?” 
Now, I ask you, isn’t that awful? 
a * 


SLIGHT ERROR 

Mr. Smithers, a traveling salesman, stopped at a small town hotel 
late one night and asked for a room. The clerk informed him that all 
the rooms were filled, but that a Mr. Dithers was sleeping in a big 
double bed and that it probably would be all right for Mr. Smithers 
to sleep with Mr. Dithers. After the arrangements were completed, 
Mr. Smithers informed the clerk that it was very important that he get 
up to catch an early morning plane. I'll be sure to awaken you Mr. 
Smithers said the clerk. In the morning, Mr. Smithers arose, went 
downstairs, and, while paying his bill, was greeted with a very friendly, 
“Good morning, Mr. Dithers,” by the hotel cashier. When the bellhop 
took his bag out to a taxi, he, too, said, “Good morning, Mr. Dithers.” 
The same incident occurred when buying a ticket at the airport. 
Finally, Mr. Smithers became curious because everyone was calling 
him Mr. Dithers and went over to take a look in the mirror to make 





| operation for a number of years. 


sure that he was really Mr. Smithers and, lo and behold, the hotel 
clerk had awakened the wrong man. 
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Stettinius Urges 
Manufacturers 
To Use Plastics 


E. R. Stettinius, Jr., Director of 
Priorities for the Office of Produc- 
tion Management, recently urged 
all aircraft builders and other 
manufacturers who have not al- 
ready done so to give immediate 
attention to the development of 
plastics. He made the statement 
in the interests of conserving the 
supply of certain metals vitally 
needed in defense industries, such 
as aluminum, magnesium, and 
zine. 

Mr. Stettinius pointed out that 
the United States Bureau of 
Standards maintains a _ Plastics 
Section headed by Dr. Gordon 
Kline, which is able to give ad- 
vice to those manufacturers inter- 
ested in the possibility of devel- 
oping plastics to meet problems in 
their manufacturing processes. Mr. 
Stettinius said: 

Imperative That Essential Metals 
Be Conserved for Defense 

“The impact of the rapidly de- 
veloping defense program on our 
economic system now makes it 
imperative that certain vitally es- 
sential metals be conserved as 
much as possible for primary de- 
fense purposes. This is especially 
true in the case of aluminum, 
magnesium, and zinc. 

“With defense industries mak- 
ing compelling demands on the 
available supply of such metals, it 
appears that the supply available 
for other production in the non- 
defense sphere will be diminished. 
Question of Plastics More 
Important Than Ever Before 

“This means, in turn, that the 
whole question of plastics now be- 
comes more important than ever 
before. A number of industries, 
through their trade associations, | 
have already launched investiga- 
tions to see how and to what ex- 
tent they can expand the use of 
plastics in their products. We 
feel that manufacturers who have 
not yet done so should make simi- 
lar efforts. 

“It should be pointed out that 
the Bureau of Standards, through 
its Plastics Section, is equipped to 
give advice on these problems.” 
Test Plastics for Use in 
Military Aircraft 

Industrialists in the United 
States have been giving increasing 
attention to plastics as well as to 
the use of other substitutes for a 
number of years. But the process 
of “designing into plastics” has 
been greatly accelerated in recent 
months by the development of the 
defense program. This is the case 
not only in the field of ordinary 
commercial production, but also in 
the production of military air- 
craft. 

A number 


of aircraft builders 


are making elaborate tests to see | 
how and where plastic materials | 
may be used in place of metals, | 
such as, aluminum in cowl covers, | 


engine baffles, and flooring. 
Study Use for Structural Units 
The Bureau of Standards has 
under way a project, in co-opera- 
tion with the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, to de- 


velop a new material suitable for | 


aircraft uses. One of the major 
problems involved is the develop- 


ment of a plastic which could be | 


used not only as a substitute for 
non-structural parts, but also for 
those structural units subject to 
stress. 

Broad attention to the possibil- 
ity of developing plastics is also 
being given by automobile manu- 
facturers and by the makers o 
refrigerators, washing machines, 
vacuum cleaners, and other house- 
hold equipment. One project be- 
ing considered would call for the 
construction of refrigerator frames 
entirely of plastics. 

If the use of plastics increases, 
officials of the Division of Priori- 
ties feel that it will help to ease 
the situation caused by shortages 
of defense metals and, in addition, 
will serve to stimulate desirable 
activity in an industry which has 








RICHARD C, DUPONT 
He championed in soaring flight. 


All American pickup develop- 
ment is headed by the young and 
enterprising Richard C. duPont. 
President duPont entered’ the 
world of wings via the soaring 
flight route. Now he is a leading 
pioneer of the_ take-it-on-the-fly 
method for gathering and deliver- 
ing air mail and express, common- 
ly known as the pickup system. 





IT’S INCIDENTAL 


(Continued from Page 3) 








state that I couldn’t owe money | 
to more than both of them), 
please remember that any refer- 
ence to person or persons, living 
or dead, is entirely incidental. 
Say “Hello” Instead of 

“Check’s in the Mail’ 

Winter has just about eased its 
icy grip hereabouts, and pretty 
soon all our loyal fellow members 
will be able to pick up the phone 
and say “hello” instead of ‘‘check’s 
in the mail.’”’ And maybe by spring | 
all the copilots will be reimbursed | 
for any financial agreements ei- 
tered into during cancellations | 
for which they cannot get credit 
on their income tax. A guy should 
save his money while he is copilot 
because he’ll really need it when 
he gets checked out. 

No Matter How Nutty, He Treats 
Us as If We Had Good Sense 

Council activity has picked up 
and our new chairman, Roger, the 
Lodger, Sellmeyer keeps things 
humming with plenty of meetings. 
Melvin, or Rog if you like, pre- 
vents everybody from talking all 
at once, and listens quite pat- 
iently to any member with the 
stamina to gain the floor. No mat- 
ter how nutty the suggestion, he 
treats us all with as much court- 
esy as if we had good sense. This 
works just fine with our hale and 
| hearty group — where some mem- 
ber is always hailing another 
member for a fin, etc. 

Run Confusion May Make Civil 
War Resemble Easter Egg Roll 

And oh, yes, while on the sub- 
ject, I must report that the coun- 
| cil is in the throes of regrouping 
lall the runs. This is a very in- 
volved operation due to our vari- 
ous and assorted (sometimes) op- 
eration. Nobody knows yet just 
what will have to be done but it 
may involve rebidding the entire 
|system. Of course, I wouldn’t 
know, but the ugly suspicion lurks 
in the back of what I laughingly 
call my mind, that the ensuing 
confusion will probably make the 
|late unpleasantness between the 
| States resemble the annual easter 
| egg roll of the Thanitopsis literary 
|and chowder club. That some of 
|our deepest thinkers have given 





f | this matter a great deal of thought, 


is amply proven by the following 
verse submitted by one A. Muse. 
A.M. 9 

Oh, to fly on A.M. 9, 

Where the T-bone is divine. 


|the side of pilot comfort. 
| sideration is being given 
| facility for better sound proofing 





Where life is full of glad surprise, | 

And vulgar sunshine shuns the | 
eyes. 

To fill my colleagues with chagrin | 

And act just like the nine old men. | 

Where the pay is high and life is | 
lax, 

And you’re d - - n near nuts with | 





wide opportunities before it. 


the income tax. | 


Dr. Ralph Greene’s talk, given 
before the 1940 convention of the 


Air Line Pilots Association on the | 
| morning of December 1, is appear- 
ling in the AIR LINE PILOT in 
| serial 


| fifth 


Following is_ the 


installment: 


form. 
and final 


| Begin Research on Pilot 


Comfort in the Cockpit 
We are beginning research on 
Con- 
to the 


of cockpits. It has been suggested 


|that a heating system might be 
modified for a better dispersion of | 
| the heat rather than a concentra- 


tion of the heat on the pilot’s legs. 
It has been suggested that the 
original cockpit design has been 
modified by the additional installa- 
tion of other equipment without 
expanding the space of the cockpit 
proper. We are convinced that 
constructive engineering results 
may be achieved by redesigning 
pilot seats in a manner which will 
relieve the tall pilots of postural 
discomfort. The tall pilot com- 
plains that his seat space is limit- 
ed to a degree necessitating flying 


with his knees apart in order to| 
prevent contact with the steering | 


wheel and control column, and that 
sitting in a jack-knife position is 
uncomfortable. It is our thought 
that the postural defects in con- 
nection with the expansion of ab- 
dominal gases at higher altitudes, 
might result in gastric upset and 
other symptoms of indigestion. 
While I am not intimately familiar 
with the engineering details of the 
cockpit, I have been informed that 
the installation of a tank behind 
the captain’s seat has reduced the 


| degree of seat adjustment. 
| Military and Altitude Flying 


Just now, military flying is a 
topic of widespread discussion, 
particularly among our younger 
pilots who are reserve pilots of 
one of the military establishments. 
Thus far, thore appears te be no 








Or to blithely flit through the 
fleecy blue 

On fifteen one and fifteen two. 

Where each pilot is a prince 

And the pay makes Adams wince. 


But, alas, I must report with pain | 


We all desire this gravy train. 


The only way to solve our plight— | 


Make all our schedules run at 
night. 


All for Dear Old 
Axehandle Academy 
Well, dear readers, this violent 
verse has sent me from 
worse (stop it), and I am in such 
a dither that no further 
worthy event comes to mind. Be- 
sides, I laid aside my 


Beer Joint,” and I can hardly wait 
to get back to my book and see 


if the serious-minded Dick, fun- | 


loving Tom, and _ good-natured 
Harry will foil the foul plot of 
that bully Bill Barsted, and his 
cringing toady Sniffles, and 


dear old Axehandle Academy. 
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|inclination upon the part of the 
| Government to impair the effi- 
| ciency of the air lines by calling 
into service a large number of our 
pilots. It has long been a question 
|as to the ability of the human 
| body to keep abreast of advances 
|in airplane design. It appears 
|that in present military flying, the 
lascents to the thirty and forty 
| thousand foot levels are so rapid 
that pilots are suffering mildly 
from temporary, incapacitating de- 
fects. The effect of these rapid 
ascents is comparable to the dis- 
| ease of submarine divers known as 
Caisson disease or the “Bends.” 
|The rapid change in altitude re- 
sults in a liberation of nitrogen 


bubbles in the blood. In an effort | 


to protect the pilot against this 
accident, they are being given 100 
per cent oxygen for a considerable 
period while still on the ground 
and are required to take 100 per 





cent oxygen from the moment of 


Glider Training 
Bills Introduced 


Considerable interest is being 
shown in a scheme to train glider 
pilots on a plan similar to the 
Civilian Pilot Training Program. 
Several bills have been introduced 
in Congress to provide for such a 
|training program under the aus- 
| pices of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, among such being, 
S-290 by Senator McCarran, H. R. 
3386 by Congressman Randolph, 
|H. R. 3300 by Congressman Fish, 
|H. R. 3299 by Congressman Cole 
jand H. R. 2661 by Congressman 
| Costello. 
|Report Germans Constructing 
50 Passenger Gliders 
| Proponents of the plan point out 
|that reports emanating in occupied 
|France have the Germans con- 
;structing fifty passenger gliders 
which will be towed behind power- 
| ed aircraft in the coming invasion 
| of England. 
| Gliding, they say, is an inexpen- 
|sive sport which can be indulged 
|in by the average college student 
|through college flying clubs with- 
|out greatly straining the _ indi- 
vidual’s pocketbook, and a large 
igroup of trained glider pilots 
would be a national asset. 











$9,000,000 for 
‘Computation 


Congress recently appropriated 
$9,000,000 for the use of the 
| Railroad Retirement Board in 
compiling a complete record of 
railroad employees. It appears that 
difficulty has been experienced by 
railroad employees in proving 
their claims to the Retirement 
Board resulting in considerable de- 
lay and expense. 

Current Records Incomplete 

This difficulty grows out of the 

provision of the law which fixes 








the amount of benefit according | thirty years. 


pickup pioneer |ALTITUDE “BENDS” DESCRIBED 


the take-off. The taking of 100 per 
cent oxygen over prolonged per- 
iods has a tendency to eliminate 
much of the nitrogen which is 
normally present in the human 
body. If nitrogen is liberated into 
the blood stream, the pilot may 
develop a severe pain in one of 
the principal joints of his body 
and it is possible for him to suffer 
serious spinal cord damage. Ap- 
parently, oxygen is not the com- 
plete answer to the problem. 

I wish to tell you how glad I 
am to have had the opportunity to 
visit with you. We are inspired by 
the hope that as time and exper- 
ience progress, new medical facts 
may develop which will enable us 
to consecrate our effort with re- 
newed energy towards bringing 
about comfort and health to the 
pilots of this country. I wish to 
thank you for your patience in 
listening to this informal discus- 
sion. 





According to recent statements 
of the War Department, the Army 
air losses since July 1 amount to 
132 fatalities in 73 accidents. The 
cause is laid to the rapid air corps 
expansion and hazards in training 
pilots. At this rate, the War De- 
partment concludes it will lose 200 
Army flyers in crashes during the 
year ending June 30, more than 
double the fatalities for the pre- 
ceding twelve months. 





More Money 


(Continued from Page 5) 





and they, therefore, were of the 
opinion that such competition was 
not in the public interest. Further- 
more, it was brought out at the 
hearings that all of the trans- 
atlantic mail was being transported 
by air at the present time and the 
existing company was having no 
difficulty in handling it. Because 
of the war, however, the demand 
for passenger service greatly ex- 
ceeded the available accommoda- 
tions. 








to the length of service and the 
only service records available on 
each employee being in the hands 
of the carriers. In order to expe- 
dite the payment of claims the Re- 
tirement Board will spend $9,000,- 
000 to duplicate the service rec- 
ords now in the hands of the car- 
riers. It is believed that this will 
eliminate the usual delays in prov- 
ing claims and result in the preser- 
vation of records that otherwise 
might be destroyed. 
1,000,000 Employees Involved 
The magnitude of the task which 
has been undertaken by the Board 
can be appreciated when it is rea- 
lized that there are over 1,000,000 
railroad employees and an individ- 
ual record will have to be made 
for each from records of the car- 
riers dating back some twenty to 








To speed up the making of the hundreds o 





; f thousands of airplane parts needed for 


is the 


compressed to the hardness of steel, is forced 
for fuselage frames, etc.) in gigantic hydraulic presses. 
craft plants, hard rubber is substituted for one of the dies 
battery of giant units at the Douglas Aircraft plant at Santa 
as developed by Henry Guerin, engineering executive. 
output of more than 44,000 pieces every 24 hours. 


At this plant 
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